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THE DEDICATION. 



“ Count me o'er earth's chosen heroes , — 

they were souls that stood alone , 

While the men they agonized for , hurled 
the contumelious stone , 

Stood serene , tfkww the future saw 

the golden beam incline 
To the side of perfect justice , mastered 
by their faith divine , 

By one man's plain truth to manhood 
and to God's supreme design 

— James Russell Lowell. 




PREFATORY NOTE. 



I have here placed on record a brief sketch of my 
life, in which may be found some passages that will 
interest my friends, and possibly instruct and profit 
others. 

My aim has been to make the record as true and 
faithful as possible in so narrow a compass. And 
my belief is that the least pleasant of the circum- 
stances and events here chronicled may teach a 
lesson that will help rather than hinder the spread 
of the heavenly doctrines, and the consequent pro- 
gress of the Lord’s kingdom on earth. 

In nearly every step which I have taken on life’s 
journey for the last sixty years or more, I have 
earnestly invoked the Divine guidance. But work 
has been laid upon me from time to time which I 
would gladly have left undone, but felt that I could 
not without disloyalty to the Master- and an un- 
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PREFATORY NOTE . 



worthy stifling of convictions which He has made 
clear to me. 

I now seem to see clearly how the hand of 
Providence has led me through all my journey ; 
and my heart brims with gratitude to the Divine 
Humanity for the many blessings which have been 
showered upon me, and for such measure of the 
New and heavenly light as I have been made the 
humble instrument in diffusing. 



Germantoiotiy July 6, 1890. 



B. F. B. 
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Autobiography of B. F. Barrett. 



i. 

Birth , Parentage , and Childhood. 

A CCORDING to the record in the old family 
Bible, I was born in Dresden, Maine, June 
24, 1808, and was the youngest but one of a 
family of nine children — six boys and three girls. 
My father was a carpenter by trade. He was born 
in Massachusetts, and emigrated to Aina, Maine, in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, while 
Maine was still a part of Massachusetts, called the 
“District of Maine/’ and not yet a separate State. 
He followed his trade there for several years; was 
married to my mother, Elizabeth Carlton, Decem- 
ber, 1791 ; he purchased a farm of one hundred 
acres in Dresden when that whole region was 
thickly covered with forest trees, and no carriage- 
road ran through or near the farm. Here he erected 
2 9 
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a small house in the woods, which some years later 
he enlarged into a respectable two-story mansion 
having eight rooms, with a porch that served as a 
wash-room. He cleared the land of trees — that is, so 
much of it as he was able to place under cultivation ; 
working on the farm during the summer, and pur- 
suing his carpenter’s trade at Aina during the winter 
— walking each Monday morning four or five miles, 
often with a load of tools on his back, and returning 
home Saturday nights. This I often heard from my 
mother’s lips ; and how in my father’s absence she 
was repeatedly visited by Indians, who at that time 
were quite numerous in that part of the country. 

My father was a sturdy, healthy, industrious, 
hard-working man, thoroughly honest and highly 
respected by all who knew him. Before he had 
been in Dresden many years, public roads were 
opened (one across his farm and within two or 
three rods of his house) and public schools estab- 
lished ; in these he always took a deep interest, and 
was, during my school-boy days, always one of the 
committee to hire teachers and visit and look after 
the interests of the school in our district. And 
for a number of years in succession he was chosen 
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one of the “ Select Men ” to manage the business 
affairs of the town. He was never a member of 
any church (nor was my mother), thinking himself 
not good enough or religious enough to belong 
to a church. Yet very few church members, I 
think, lived a more upright or truly religious life 
than did my father. There were no Sunday-schools 
in that part of the country when I was a boy ; and 
only occasional preaching in a school-house two 
or three miles distant by a Methodist minister on 
his circuit. I remember well the first time I was 
taken to one of these meetings. The expected 
minister did not come, and the time was occupied 
chiefly by a lay “exhorter,” who pictured in the 
most graphic and glowing style the burning lake 
into which all the unconverted would be cast by 
an angry God, there to writhe and groan in agony 
through endless ages. I took it all to be true, 
because said by one whom I thought was a minister, 
and I was terribly frightened. The fearful picture 
of those lurid fires of hell into which I was liable 
to be plunged any moment remained with me for 
years, often harassing me with fear and trembling 
during the hours of night, and racking my soul 
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with agony indescribable at the approach of every 
thunder storm. I suppose I was about seven years 
of age when that appalling picture was presented 
by that terrible “ exhorter,” who, I doubt not, 
thought he was doing God service and teaching 
important religious truth, at the very time he was 
so grossly misrepresenting the Divine character and 
misunderstanding and perverting the teaching of 
Sacred Scripture — yes, and giving to little children 
an utterly false conception of the Heavenly Father 
and His tender and loving care for all His creature’s. 
Yet that “ exhorter” presented what was then 
generally believed by Christians to be the true 
Scripture doctrine of hell ; for no sense other or 
deeper than that of the letter seemed ever to have 
been thought of in that part of the country at that 
time. 

I was never taught a catechism, and never, there- 
fore, became confirmed in any of the old religious 
dogmas. I was taught — as were all the children of my 
father’s family — to read and reverence the Scriptures, 
to obey the ten commandments, and respect the 
ordinances of religion. This was the sum of our reli- 
gious teaching. And while we were required to rest 
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from all labor and amusement on Sunday, we were 
permitted to walk in the fields and woods in summer 
time, and gather fruit and nuts and flowers — pro- 
vided, however, that we made no noise, and did 
nothing to shock some of our more religious or 
Puritanical neighbors. Beyond this brief and simple 
creed, no other religious doctrines were ever taught 
in my father’s house, and for this I have been 
devoutly thankful. 

The first school-house was erected in our district 
when I was, as nearly as I can now remember, about 
eight years old. It was a mile and three-quarters 
from my father’s house ; and then commenced my 
school days — in summer time, but not in winter until 
a year or two thereafter. I very soon learned to 
read and spell easy words, and for the next three 
summers I bore, nearly every week, probably with 
something more than the peacock’s pride, the distinct- 
ive badge of being at the head of my class in spell- 
ing. This badge was a rosette manufactured of 
scarlet-colored cloth and pinned on the right 
shoulder. 

But after reaching the age of ten or eleven years 
my services in summer were needed on the farm, and 
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my annual term of schooling was three months in 
the winter. The farm was hard and rocky ; but with 
steady and persevering industry and much hard 
work by my father and his five sons — from sunrise 
till sunset — it was finally brought into such a state 
of cultivation as to be reckoned among the most 
respectable farms in that region. But the work was 
not sufficiently attractive to make me or any of my 
brothers wish to pursue farming for a livelihood ; it 
was too laborious ; and none of us became farmers. 
But I now see, as I did not when a boy, that country 
and farm life, however hard the work may be, is far 
more favorable than city life to the normal and 
healthy development of one’s intellectual, moral, and 
physical nature. I am truly thankful, therefore, to 
have been born and brought up in the country. Nor 
am I sorry that necessity or straitened circumstances 
compelled industry, hard work, and close economy 
of time. Such habits formed in youth usually con- 
tinue through life — as they have with me. 

As an illustration of the industry that was taught 
and encouraged in my father’s family, I may mention 
here that, when I was eleven or twelve years of age, I 
was confined to the house one autumn by sickness 
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two or three months ; but much of the time I was able 
to sit up most of the day. My good mother, not 
wishing to see any one idle in her house, and know- 
ing that I had already learned to use the needle, 
brought me a pile of worn-out woolen clothes, 
placed scissors and needle in my hands, and showed 
me what she wished me to do — to cut the cloth into 
narrow strips (about a quarter or a third of an inch 
wide, I think), sew the ends together, and then 
wind the strips into balls — each about as large as my 
head. It was not fatiguing work; and the occupa- 
tion helped me to forget my sickness, gave me the 
consciousness of doing something useful, and con- 
tributed, I doubt not, toward the recovery of my 
bodily health far more than my mother ever dreamed 
of. In the course of a few weeks I had thus cut and 
sewed together rags enough to form a greater part — 
I don’t know but the whole — of the woof of a carpet 
twelve or fourteen feet square, which my mother 
wove with her own hands a year or two thereafter, 
and which lay upon her parlor floor for more than 
forty years, being the only carpet I ever saw in my 
father’s house. Of course, the parlor was but little 
used, else the carpet could not have lasted so long. 
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II. 

Farm Work and Early Schooling . 

Notwithstanding the hard work upon that hard 
and rocky New England farm, and the rigid 
economy of time and money which my father’s 
straitened circumstances compelled us all to practice, 
enough of recreation was mingled with work to 
render life on the whole pleasant and joyous. In 
the summer time we had occasional boating and 
swimming and fishing in the river at the lower end 
of the farm, about a mile from the house; sometimes 
a half day or so to hunt squirrels, partridges, or 
other game, or to gather blueberries, blackberries, 
and raspberries, which grew wild in abundance near 
by; and in the autumn there was the amusement 
now and then of beech-nutting and pigeon catching 
(under nets) by day, and corn-huskings and apple- 
parings in the evening, either at my father’s or some 
neighbor’s house. In winter our chief amusement 
was coasting on sleds made by our own hands (for 
we lived on a high hill), and skating when the ice 
was not covered with snow. 
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Three months in the winter were my usual year’s 
schooling after I reached the age of ten or eleven 
years. For several years after this — until I was 
about seventeen years old — the care of the kitchen 
fire (preparing wood) and of the live stock in winter 
time devolved mainly on myself and my brother 
Elbridge, who was two years my senior. To do this — 
to feed and water twenty head of cattle, twenty sheep, 
and one horse (the usual amount of live stock), clean 
the stables, and prepare wood for the daily fire — we 
were obliged to rise early, generally by four o’clock 
in the morning ; and, although we had to go a full 
mile and three-quarters to school, we were uniformly 
there by nine o’clock, while many of the boys resid- 
ing in the village only a half mile distant, and having 
no work to do in the morning, were very often tardy, 
and were not so well prepared in their lessons as 
we; all of which shows that abundance of work, 
even if it be pretty hard work, is far better for boys 
(and for girls, too) — far more favorable to the healthy 
development of both mind and body, and more con- 
ducive to present happiness and future usefulness, 
than idleness or the pursuit of mere pleasure. This 
is one of the revealed doctrines or laws of heaven, 
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and its truth is beginning to be generally recognized 
by all thoughtful people, being every year more and 
more fully confirmed by the experience and observa- 
tion of thousands. The recent establishment and 
multiplication of industrial training schools for both 
boys and girls, that is, the uniting of manual labor 
and skilled industry with the study of books, and the 
complete success of all such institutions, is further 
evidence of the growth as well as of the truth of this 
idea. And before the middle of the next century — 
possibly before the close of the present — I doubt not, 
industrial or manual training will be introduced into 
all our public schools, and form an important part of 
their curriculum. 

I early took a liking to books, although there was 
a very small supply in my father’s house. Aside 
from the family Bible and Scott’s Commentary, I 
think they could all have been carried in something 
smaller than a half bushel basket. I quickly learned 
to read and spell ; and so strong was my verbal 
memory that I could and often did repeat from 
memory all the words in two or three columns, and 
in the order in which they stood, in the spelling- 
book. And as I advanced in years my love of books 
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and of such learning as could be derived from books 
steadily increased. When the winter school term 
was near its close, I would sometimes find myself 
filled with such an intense longing for a longer term, 
or for more of book-learning, that I would go crying 
a considerable part of the way from the school-house 
to my home. When I was thirteen or fourteen years 
old, I formed the habit of carefully reviewing in 
summer-time all the studies of the previous winter. 
Rainy days, when out-of-door work on the farm had 
to be suspended, and autumn evenings were thus 
occupied. I kept my books on a shelf in the kitchen ; 
and if I could get five or ten minutes, as I often 
could, while waiting for the rest of the family to 
gather at the morning or noon-day meal, I was sure 
to have my book in hand, and to occupy those 
minutes with reviewing my winter’s lessons. This 
was my habit for three or four years — a practice 
freely chosen by myself, without any request or 
suggestion from my parents or any one else. It was 
the result of an internal force or prompting which I 
could no more resist or quell than I could quell my 
natural appetite for food. The consequence was, that 
at the commencement of each winter’s school term, 
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instead of having lost or forgotten anything during 
the summer, I was more perfect in all my studies 
than I was at the close of the previous winter’s term. 
This habit was kept up till I was seventeen years old, 
when an intense desire for a collegiate education 
seized me. But I saw no way in which the expense 
of such an education could be met. I knew my 
father was unable to bear it, and there were no 
wealthy relatives or friends to volunteer the needed 
financial aid ; and, if there had been, I presume I 
should have declined the offer, so strong was my 
natural love of independence. But the desire clung 
to me, and an abiding faith, that at some time and in 
some way my desire would be realized. 
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III. 

Commenced * Latin — Entered Lincoln Academy . 

Having quite perfected myself in all the English 
branches usually taught in the public schools 
in rural districts at that day — and some others 
besides, including Geometry, Navigation, and Sur- 
veying — I resolved to commence the study of Latin, 
by myself. Accordingly, in the summer of 1826, I 
managed to raise a sufficient amount of money by 
the sale of cucumbers, to purchase the necessary 
introductory Latin books ; and in a short time com- 
mitted to memory nearly all of the Latin grammar. 
Late in the autumn of that year, it was concluded 
that I should be sent for one term (four months) to 
Lincoln Academy, a school recently started in New 
Castle, a country town some twelve or fourteen miles 
from Dresden. Whether my father was induced to 
do this by his own observation of my earnestness of 
purpose, or by some outside pressure, or by my 
solicitation — possibly by all these combined, I do not 
now remember; perhaps I never knew. But I was 
sent, much to my joy; and my father footed the bill, 
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which was, for board and tuition for the whole term, 
only thirty dolllars. This was a heavy draft on his 
financial resources ; but it was all he was ever called 
upon to pay for my education. After that I man- 
aged to pay my own way. 

During that first term at the Academy I devoted 
myself exclusively to the study of Latin, and my 
progress was considered quite remarkable. 

Before the close of the term I had translated Liber 
Primus (that was the book with which students then 
commenced Latin), read Virgil’s twelve books of the 
“^Eneid,” his “ Georgies ” and “ Bucolics,” and com- 
menced the study of Greek. But my application to 
study was unreasonably close. I had no knowledge 
of the human system, and my preceptor seemed 
quite as ignorant of it as I. Every moment 
seemed to me most precious, and I confined myself 
to my books and to hard study some fourteen or 
fifteen hours a day. The wonder is that I endured 
such a severe mental strain as well as I did. But 
before the end of the term the effect of such neglect 
of bodily exercise and such close and constant study 
began to be apparent. My mental and bodily 
elasticity was considerably reduced, though I was 
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not what people call “ broken down.” I took an 
active and prominent part in the exhibition given at 
the end of the term ; and in a notice which one of 
the trustees of the academy sent to a weekly paper — 
the only one published in the county at that time — 
special mention was made of my performance and of 
the manner in which I acquitted myself. This was 
the first time my name had ever appeared in a public 
journal ; and I presume, it was the special mention 
of what was deemed my very creditable performance 
on that occasion, that gave my father’s mind a de- 
cided leaning in the same direction that he knew 
mine had for some time been inclined ; and, although 
unable to render me any financial aid, and actually 
needing my service on the farm, he was quite willing 
to give me my time (it was then three years before I 
should become of age), if I could manage to work 
my way through college. 
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IV. 

Entered Bowdoin College (1828). 

That summer (1827), I worked on the farm 
as usual; and in the following autumn and winter 
taught my first school, which, with the private 
school immediately following the public, lasted some 
five or six months. I thus found myself furnished 
with funds sufficient to pay my expenses for four or 
five months more at the Academy, and give me a 
start in college. I finished my preparatory course 
that summer (1828), and was admitted a member of 
the freshman class in Bowdoin College shortly after. 

My health had become somewhat enfeebled by 
close application to study ; but I had learned its 
value, and the need of great care in building it up 
and preserving it. I was at first too feeble to think 
of exercising in the gymnasium ; but by much 
moderate walking in the open air, inhaling the sweet 
perfume of those Brunswick pines, exercising care 
in my diet, and allowing myself a sufficient amount 
of sleep, I soon recovered my former health and 
strength; and although one of the feeblest of my 
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class when I entered college, I was among the most 
healthy and vigorous when we graduated. 

My four years in college were thoroughly en- 
joyed. My class-mates were generally kind and 
genial, the studies were easy to me, and the Pro- 
fessors were all high-minded, earnest, scholarly men, 
though a broader, sweeter, and truer theology would 
undoubtedly have improved some of them. The 
whole expense of my four years’ course in college, 
including board, tuition, clothing, and traveling ex- 
penses (to and from Brunswick and my Dresden 
home) was but a fraction over $800. But board, 
in common, was at that time very low — never, I 
think, more than ninety-six cents a week ; and a 
considerable portion of the time I boarded myself 
at my room, on fifty-six cents a week, living chiefly 
on crackers and milk, of which I was very fond, 
and by the little jobs I did in college, such as filling 
out diplomas for the college and medical students, 
ringing the bell a portion of the time, together 
with teaching school three months, and some- 
times more, every winter, I was able to meet 
all my expenses without calling on my father for 

financial aid. It seemed very easy, and I now 
3 
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recognize with devout gratitude the hand of a wise 
and merciful Providence who was leading, guid- 
ing and providing for me all the way, while it seemed 
to me at the time that I was guiding and providing 
for myself. And see how I was provided for during 
the last year of my college course, which was neces- 
sarily the most expensive year. During the winter 
next preceding my graduation, I taught school in 
Gardner, Maine (as I had done duririg the three 
previous winters), and I boarded at the house of 
Captain Kimball, by special request of himself and 
wife. And as my school closed and I was about 
to return] to college, Captain K. said to me: “ Mr. 
Barrett, your college expenses will doubtless be 
heavier this year than usual, and should you find 
yourself in need of funds, you can draw on me for 
whatever amount you may want, and your draft will 
be honored, and pay me whenever you feel able.” 
I thanked him most cordially for his generous offer, 
and said that probably I should be very glad to 
avail myself of his great kindness — which I did 
some five or six months later, drawing on him for 
$150 which I needed at the close of my college 
term. I recall this incident with special pleasure, 
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as the offer was wholly unsolicited; and previous 
to my going to Captain Kimball's to board, I had 
barely a speaking acquaintance with the Captain. 
The amount with interest was returned to him out 
of my first earnings the year after my graduation. 

One of my happiest days — perhaps, the very hap- 
piest — during my four years in Brunswick was the 
next day after my graduation, when I received a 
note from Professor Packard informing me that I 
was elected a member of the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety. This was the most distinguished literary 
society in America, and it was at that time the 
height of my ambition to belong to it. It had 
been the custom of that Society, I think, for some 
time previous, to elect from each graduating class, on 
the recommendation of the college faculty, three or 
four of the graduates whose average standing in the 
various branches during their college term had been 
the highest. But my class had the distinction of 
having six of its members enrolled among the Phi- 
betians. Of course, the note received from Pro- 
fessor Packard that morning made us all jubilant. 
Our natural ambition or desire for worldly distinc- 
tion was gratified ; and although there may be noth- 
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ing heavenly in such desire, I suppose it is not to be 
condemned in the youthful period of life; but until 
its worldly and purely selfish nature is discerned, it 
is not likely to help, but rather to hinder the soul's 
higher development. 

When I entered college I knew nothing of the 
different religious doctrines held and taught by the 
different denominations. No doctrine had ever been 
taught me in my childhood save what was embraced 
in the ten Commandments, the Golden Rule and 
the Sermon on the Mount. I was not a member 
of any church, nor did I think I was worthy to be, 
having never had any such experience as I had often 
heard others relate. Yet I earnestly desired to be a 
Christian, but felt that I could not be without the 
religious experience that others told of. I read my 
Bible every day, and often felt when reading it a 
sweet and profound internal peace which I can easily 
understand now, but did not then. I prayed alone 
in my room, and almost always when walking by 
myself among those fragrant pines ; and the burden 
of all my prayers seemed to be, that God would 
keep me from sinning against Him, and would lead 
me in the way He would have me go. Although I 
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joined, on invitation, a society of religious students, 
and attended punctually all their meetings, I was not 
thought to have any religion, nor did I consider 
myself as having any. No one saw in my outward 
life anything objectionable, and the pious students 
often expressed surprise that I was not converted. 
At length they began inquiring into my doctrinal 
beliefs. I really had none save the simple one 
already stated. Then they presented the orthodox 
doctrine of three persons in the Godhead, without a 
belief in which, I was told salvation is impossible. 
“But how can I believe in three Divine Persons,” 
was my inquiry, “ without believing in three Gods ?” 
— and even then this seemed to me alike contrary to 
reason and to Scripture. But this, they told me, 
was a mystery which no one could understand, and 
must not be inquired into. “And do you then 
believe,” I would ask, “that God will send me or 
any one to hell for not believing a doctrine that is 
mysterious — inexplicable — incomprehensible to any 
finite mind ?” The usual answer to this question was, 
in substance if not in form, “ Yes.” To which I 
replied — “ I do not and cannot believe any such 
thing. Your tripersonal God seems to me a fiction.” 
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And my refusal to accept the orthodox doctrine of 
a tripersonal Deity, seemed to my pious fellow- 
students an all-sufficient reason why I was not con- 
verted. 

I began, then, to read the New Testament to see 
if I could find this doctrine of Tripersonalism taught 
therein. And accepting its teaching merely accord- 
ing to the letter — never having heard that it con- 
tained any other than a literal sense — I found there 
no such doctrine as the churches generally accepted, 
and the belief of which, I was told, was essential to 
salvation. According to the general teaching of the 
letter, the Gospels seemed to me to teach very 
plainly that Jesus Christ was a separate and inferior 
Being to God the Father; and I became, therefore, a 
decided Unitarian. And not until I read Sweden- 
borg, and came to see that there is an internal sense 
to the Scripture which stands related to that of the 
letter as the soul to the body, or as the will to the 
understanding, was I able to see how God the 
Father and Christ the Son could be one both in 
essence and in person ; and that the Holy Spirit is 
the Divine Proceeding or Emanation of these two, 
corresponding to the constant proceeding and 
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activity of the sun’s heat and light in the realm of 
nature. Here was a Divine Trinity that I could 
understand, and which I saw was distinctly imaged 
in every finite human being — in the will, understand- 
ing, and their proceeding activity, or in the soul, 
body, and their joint operation. And the whole of 
this Trinity being in the person of the Lord Jesus 
Christ when the glorification of his assumed human 
was complete and He could say “ It is finished,” it is 
plain to be seen that He is indeed, “ God with us ” 
the true and only proper object of religious worship. 

As my term in college drew near its close, I 
wished to obtain some position as teacher or pre- 
ceptor, wherein I might earn something to give me 
a start in preparation for professional life, and enable 
me to return the amount which Captain Kimball 
had so kindly offered to loan me. A few weeks 
before my graduation this wish was answer&d by an 
offer from Eastport, Me., of the position of Principal 
in the Young Ladies’ High School in that place, at a 
salary of $700 a year, which was considerably above 
the average of salaries then paid to the Principals of 
such schools. The offer came to me through Pro- 
fessor Longfellow (the poet), who had been asked by 
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the trustees of the High School to recommend some 
one to them, and whose kindness in the flattering 
recommendation he was pleased to give me, as well 
as for offering the position to me in preference to any 
other, I could never think of adequately repaying. 
Prof. L. had returned from Europe and become 
installed as Professor of Modern Languages at 
Bowdoin, only two or three years before; and my 
class, I think, was the first to receive instruction 
from him. And a charming teacher he was, and a 
man whom every student loved. 
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V. 

Became Principal of the Young Ladies' High School 
at Eastport . 

In September of that year (1832), I entered upon 
my duties as Principal of the High School in 
Eastport, where I remained until the summer of 
1834. Up to this time my heart had been set on 
the legal profession. I had thought of this as my 
vocation while preparing for college and during my 
collegiate term ; but a change of purpose came over 
me while at Eastport. While the legal profession 
was a sufficiently honorable one, and one in which I 
might achieve success, yet it did not seem to need 
me ; and the wish to render my life most useful had 
come to be stronger than the desire for personal 
advancement or advantage. The prevailing theology 
appeared to me so very defective — so encumbered 
with inconsistencies, superstitions, and unreasonable 
and false doctrines, as to greatly need reforming; 
and believing that the needed reform lay in the 
direction indicated by Channing and others of his 
school, I decided to enter the Cambridge Divinity 
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School, and prepare myself to render such aid as 
I could in helping to emancipate the minds of 
the American people from the thraldom of false 
doctrines and a withering sectarianism. I knew that 
Unitarians were a comparatively small and generally 
reputed heretical sect; and believing them to be 
right in their theological views, I was all the more 
willing to cast in my lot with them, and help on the 
movement they had inaugurated, than I should have 
been had they been more numerous and popular. I 
never imagined that I could be of any great assist- 
ance, but desired to lend what aid I could to an 
apparently feeble as well as unpopular, but what I 
believed to be a noble and righteous cause. 

There were in Eastport at that time a goodly num- 
ber of cultivated people, and their social gatherings 
were frequent and very pleasant. Being quite isolated* 
they relied mainly on themselves and on books for 
amusement and instruction. The whole village 
seemed to be a sort of mutual improvement society. 
They had Lyceum lectures in the winter every two 
weeks, but they had no paid or professional lecturers. 
I do not remember that a single person from outside 
the little village (about 3000 inhabitants) ever lec- 
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tured at the Lyceum while I was there. And though 
the lectures may not have been so learned or instruc- 
tive as professionals would have given, I think the 
reliance on home talent was on the whole more im- 
proving to the citizens as well as less expensive. It 
set persons to thinking and studying, who otherwise 
might have been content to let others think and 
study for them. 

My school was a very pleasant one, if I except the 
first two or three weeks. These were weeks of dis- 
couragement and wretchedness. The school was in a 
state of the greatest disorder, and to reduce it to any- 
thing like order seemed an utterly hopeless task. 
Corporeal punishment, of course, was not to be 
thought of; and talking to the young ladies seemed 
to have no more effect than would talking to so 
many rabbits, partridges, or other wild animals. At 
length the thought occurred to me to introduce into 
the school a purely democratic form of government. 
So I said to the girls one day: “ Young Ladies, I 
have been with you now two or three weeks, and 
have proved my utter inability to reduce the school 
to a state of order satisfactory to myself or profitable 
to you. I therefore have determined to resign my 
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position as governor of this school, and let you hence- 
forward govern yourselves. I suggest that you ap- 
point a committee to draft a constitution for the 
school ; and if the committee want any advice from 
me, I will help them all I can. Then submit the con- 
stitution to the whole school for acceptance or modi- 
fication or rejection as they may think best.” My 
suggestion was accepted ; a committee of three was 
appointed, and I was requested to serve on the com- 
mittee. In the course of a day or two a very sensible 
constitution was agreed upon by the committee, was 
submitted to the school, and every article thoroughly 
discussed before the vote on its adoption was taken. 
Among the articles was one requiring every girl to 
report herself at the close of each day's session, if 
she had that day violated any of the established 
rules ; and the penalty for each violation was a lower- 
ing of the girl’s general standing in the school. The 
plan succeeded admirably — far beyond what I had 
anticipated. So that in the course of a week or ten 
days, the wild, hurly burly, chaotic character of the 
school was entirely changed ; and from being one of 
the most disorderly, exasperating and uncomfortable 
schools I ever saw, it soon became one of the pleas- 
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antest and most orderly, and continued so during my 
whole term of service there. The plan had an excel- 
lent moral effect. Being thrown entirely upon their 
honor, they were generally very conscientious in re- 
porting their violations of the constitution. And if I 
had occasion to leave the school-room at any time 
for a half hour or more, the same quiet and good 
order prevailed during my absence as when I was 
present. It was a successful application of the prin- 
ciple of self-government in schools. And if the same 
principle were adopted in our colleges, would it not 
prevent much of the disorder that is now so often 
experienced there ? 
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VI. 

In the Cambridge Divinity School. 1834.-8. 

In the summer of 1834 I resigned my position as 
Principal of the Young Ladies’ High School, and 
left Eastport ; and in September of the same year, I 
entered the Divinity School at Cambridge, Mass., 
presided over at that time by three noble, broad- 
minded and scholarly Christians — Rev. Dr. Palfry 
(then Dean of the Theological Faculty) Rev. Henry 
Ware, Jr., and his venerable father. At that time I 
had no doubt of the truth of Unitarianism. I ac- 
cepted all its negations fully and cordially — especi- 
ally its denial of the Divine Trinity and the pro- 
per Divinity of Jesus Christ. I believed that Christ 
was our great Exemplar — a perfect man — but as 
separate and distinct from the Divine Being called 
the Father as any other man. I believed that his 
oneness with the Father of which the New Testa- 
ment speaks, was a oneness of thought, feeling and 
purpose — precisely like the oneness with God of any 
other man whose supreme desire it is to know and 
do the Heavenly Father’s will. I did not know and 
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never thought of the difference which his conception 
by the Holy Spirit — so different from that of all 
other men — must necessarily have produced. And 
it seems strange that this difference should never 
have elicited any discussion in our class exercises, 
nor raised the inquiry as to the probable outcome or 
final issue of such a difference in generation or con- 
ception, for the miraculous conception as recorded in 
Matthew, was generally accepted by the Unitarians 
of that day. But I do not remember that the ques- 
tion was ever asked or discussed while I was at 
Cambridge as to what might reasonably be expected 
— what ought indeed — to result from the infinite 
difference between conception by the Holy Spirit and 
conception by natural or ordinary generation. Nor 
did the question ever arise in my own mind until I 
read Swedenborg ; and nowhere but in his writings 
have I ever met with a satisfactory solution of the 
question. 

I learned nothing at the Cambridge Divinity 
School respecting the distinction between the natural 
and the spiritual man, the natural and the spiritual 
world, the natural and the spiritual sense of the 
Sacred Scriptures, the regenerate and the unregener- 
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ate state of man, or when and how we pass from the 
latter to the former of these states. Regeneration 
was a term seldom heard at that time from a Uni- 
tarian pulpit or lecture-room ; and nothing was ever 
said about “ The new birth ” — the birth of the soul 
into a higher life — or when and in w f hat way the soul 
is opened to the reception of the Christ life, which is 
the truly human life. I did not there learn that a 
truly religious life is at all different from a merely 
moral life, and I do not think the denomination gen- 
erally recognized any difference between morality 
and religion. To the best of my knowledge no such 
distinction was recognized or taught in Cambridge. 
A certain kind or degree of inspiration was claimed 
for the Bible ; but precisely what it was, or wherein it 
differed from that of any uninspired or merely human 
composition, I am unable now to state, nor indeed 
did I ever know. The recorded miracles of Christ 
were accepted as historical facts, but none of their 
deep heavenly meaning was unfolded to the stu- 
dents — nothing of their divine significance taught — 
nothing beyond their evidencing the divine authority 
and mission of the miracle-worker. I believed, as 
did the Unitarians generally, in the immortality of 
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the soul and a consequent future life — in heaven for 
the good, and in hell for the wicked. I also be- 
lieved in a general way (or thought I did) in a spirit- 
ual world — and this also was held and taught at 
Cambridge; but where that world is and how it is 
related to the world in which we are now living, 
what are its laws (if it has any) and how adminis- 
tered, what is the essential nature of heaven and 
of hell, and in what form the immortal soul will be 
when it leaves the mortal body, upon these and all 
related questions touching the great Hereafter, my 
ignorance at that time was on a par with, but no 
greater than, that of the learned and estimable pro- 
fessors of the Cambridge and all other Divinity 
Schools in our land. 

As an illustration of the prevailing ignorance at 

that time among ministers of the gospel respecting 

the Hereafter, I recall a conversation I had with a 

beloved class-mate within a few months after we had 

graduated from the Divinity School. I had been 

reading Swedenborg and his expositors with a good 

deal of interest since our graduation, and was then 

quietly but earnestly pursuing the investigation in 

Lockport (N. Y.), where I was preaching for a time, 
4 
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when my friend journeying westward called on me. 
Our conversation was naturally upon subjects of 
mutual interest — chiefly theological and religious, and 
drifted at length to the question of life beyond the 
grave. I had read Swedenborg enough to become 
convinced that his alleged intromission into the spirit- 
ual world was a veritable and undeniable fact, and not 
a mere dream or fancy ‘of his, as many people who 
have never studied him suppose. And when the 
state of souls in the Hereafter was spoken of, I ven- 
tured to express the opinion that, if the soul lives 
after the death of the body (and both of us believed 
it does), it must possess human faculties, the same 
as now, and therefore must be in the human form. 
To which my friend replied (and the reply did not 
in the least surprise me), “ Human form! The soul 
is just as likely to be in the form of a bullet in the 
other world, as in the form of a man or in the 
human form.” 

But I have never regretted the time or money 
spent in the Cambridge Divinity School. The three 
years I passed there were among the pleasantest of 
my life, and no less profitable than pleasant. They 
were years of earnest thought and (study) upon the 
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highest and most momentous themes — years of 
honest seeking and patient waiting — years of mental 
struggle, calm inquiry and inward spiritual growth. 
The course of Study pursued there was well calcu- 
lated to promote growth. The professors were 
broad-minded, cultured, liberal and truly noble men, 
as free from everything like bigotry or sectarianism 
as any men I ever knew. The students were not 
required, on entering the school, to subscribe to any 
creed, although the theology taught there was con- 
fessedly that known as Unitarian. But the religious 
beliefs or disbeliefs of a candidate for admission were 
not inquired into. Orthodox and heterodox, Cal- 
vinist and Unitarian, Christian and Jew — all were 
freely admitted and upon equal terms. They were 
invited to come there to study theology , not simply to 
confirm opinions inherited, or in which they had 
been previously educated. The professors them- 
selves had settled convictions, which they were 
always free to state, but there was never the appear- 
ance of any disposition to fasten their convictions 
upon the students in a dogmatic or authoritative 
way. We were encouraged to examine every sub- 
ject freely, fearlessly, honestly, and as thoroughly 
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as we could — availing ourselves of all accessible 
means of information, and then form our own conclu- 
sions. This naturally resulted in considerable diver- 
sity of opinion on theological and religious questions 
among the students ; but no strife or division and 
no alienation of brotherly feeling was thereby engen- 
dered, because such diversity was seen to be one of 
the normal and inevitable results of the freedom of 
inquiry there allowed, and in complete accord with 
the fundamental idea of the institution. Our pro- 
fessor in dogmatic theology, after frankly giving 
us his own opinion on whatever happened to be 
the subject of inquiry, was in the habit of refer- 
ring the class to such works as had been written 
on the subject by men commonly considered the 
most learned, thoughtful and devout, no matter to 
what denomination they belonged; and we were 
oftener referred to orthodox than to Unitarian author- 
ities, probably because the able and scholarly works 
of the former were most numerous. 

And for this broad and genuine catholicity taught 
and so well exemplified at the Cambridge Divinity 
School, I shall never cease to be unfeignedly thank- 
ful, It not only left each student free to think for 
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himself — to search diligently for the truth as for hid 
treasure — to examine subjects thoroughly and con- 
scientiously, but it imposed this as a religious duty. 
It tended to unsettle the foundations of some tradi- 
tional notions, to broaden our mental vision, to check 
the growth of the denominational or sect spirit, to 
increase our respect for the rights of the individual 
conscience, to encourage the growth of freedom, in- 
dependence, and intellectual honesty, and to imbue 
us with a larger toleration and a kindlier spirit toward 
all theological opponents as well as toward skeptics, 
agnostics, Jews and infidels. The effect upon myself 
of that broad, free, independent, and honest Cam- 
bridge training, was, as I now view it, altogether 
good and wholesome. I entered the School an 
honest and devout Unitarian, bent on helping forward 
what I believed to be a great and much needed re- 
form in Christian theology; but before my course 
was two-thirds finished, I had become less satisfied 
with Unitarianism than I was at the time of my en- 
trance. I felt a growing want which that school of 
theology did not adequately meet. Nor was I any 
better, or even as well satisfied with any of the other 
and more popular schools then existing. There was 
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so much in the doctrinal systems of all the prevail- 
ing religious sects, which seemed to me unreasonable 
and like mere worthless rubbish, and yet the accept- 
ance of which was insisted on by many as absolutely 
essential to a man’s salvation as well as to Christian 
fellowship, that doubts about all the religions and 
churches of the day began to crowd upon me in 
rather a discouraging way. Carlisle, Emerson, 
Fenelon, the Tran^cendentalists and some of the 
mystics interested but none of them satisfied me. I 
was reaching out for “ light — more light.” I was 
never taught a catechism in my childhood’s days ; but 
a reverence for the Bible as the Word of God and for 
religious institutions and ordinances, was early in- 
stilled into me by my parents and along with this the 
obligation to scrupulously keep the Divine Com- 
mandments as I hoped for salvation in the great 
Hereafter : But now these questions arose and began 
to press for an answer : Is the Bible really the Word 
of God? If so in what does its divinity consist? 
What especially distinguishes it as a Divine work? 
Wherein does it differ from other good books which 
contain many wholesome moral precepts, but which 
lay no claim to a special divine inspiration ? Admit 
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that it contains more and higher wisdom than the 
Koran, the Avesta, the writings of Confucius and 
other scriptures which are accepted by multitudes as 
divine and holy; but what constitutes the infinite 
difference between it and them which is claimed by 
theologians, of whatever school ? What is the 
precise mark by which a Divine is to be distinguished 
from a merely human composition — as a natural tree 
growing out of the earth, for example, may be dis- 
tinguished from an artificial tree made by the hands 
of man? 

Wherein lies the difference so vast between the 
one and the others, as to justify the prevailing be- 
lief in the churches that one is inspired, the others 
uninspired ? the one Divine, the others human ? the 
one God’s Word, infallible, perfect and replete with 
infinite wisdom and love, the others the teach- 
ings of fallible mortals, abounding, therefore, with the 
errors and imperfections incidental to all merely 
human productions ? 

These and other kindred questions came crowding 
thick and fast upon me, and I could find no satisfac- 
tory answer to them. I had searched and found that 
men of different Christian denominations, equally 
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learned, sincere and earnest, equally well qualified to 
interpret the Scriptures, and holding substantially 
the same opinion as to their inspiration and divinity, 
differed widely from each other as to what these 
same Scriptures mean and teach, not in minor or 
non-essential questions merely, but on fundamental 
points of doctrine — points which many considered so 
fundamental, that non-acceptance of their particular 
interpretations was held by this and that school as 
imperiling the salvation of the souls of the recusants. 
These thoughts weighed upon me — perplexed me — 
discouraged me not a little. There is Andover, I 
thought, a venerable and learned institution, but 
differing from Cambridge as to what the Bible 
teaches not only concerning the nature and way of 
salvation, but concerning the nature, office and work 
of the Saviour himself. How am I to know which 
interpretation is the right one? May they not all be 
laboring under a huge mistake in assuming the Bible 
to be the Word of God? 

Gradually this latter query came to appear more 
and more probable. Yet my reverence for the Book 
was too deep to allow of any easy or willing sur- 
render of an inherited faith in its Divinity. Then I 
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had had at times some glimpses of a deeper meaning 
to its words than was visible in the bare cortex of the 
letter, or than the lexicon or commentators had ever 
disclosed to me. On one occasion when reading 
quietly by myself the sixth chapter of the gospel of 
John, and coming to the words, “ Then Jesus said 
unto them, verily, verily, I say unto you, except ye 
eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood, 
ye have no life in you. Whoso eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood, hath eternal life ; for my flesh 
is meat, indeed, and my blood is drink, indeed. He 
that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, dwelleth 
in me and I in him.” What can this mean, I 
thought, as I paused in reading. Surely it is not of 
his material flesh and blood that Jesus is here 
speaking. And immediately the thought came to 
me like an inspiration from heaven : It must be of 
spiritual food — of that which feeds and nourishes the 
soul — that the Saviour is here speaking. And what 
is that but the principles of the religion which He 
taught and lived, and with which He was so 
thoroughly identified that He considered them and 
spoke of them as his very self. Therefore, (as I 
read in other verses of the same chapter) He says 
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“ This is the bread that cometh down from heaven, 
that a man may eat thereof and not die.” “ I am 
that bread of life.” “ He that eateth me, even he 
shall live by me.” Surely, thought I, it must be of 
the great and abiding principles of the religion He 
was sent to teach, and which He considered not as 
something separate and apart from, but as inherent 
in and identical with himself, that Jesus was here 
speaking. And if these are eternal and divine, then 
was not Christ himself divine ? And are not those who 
hold to and teach his divinity nearer the truth after 
all, than those who believe only in his proper 
humanity ? Could any mere man, however wise and 
good, say with truth, “ I am the bread of life ” — 
“ the living bread that came down from heaven. If 
any man eat of this bread, he shall live forever? ” 
Thoughts like these which thrilled me at the time, 
and which I now regard as a beam of light from out 
the new angelic heaven, began to shake somewhat 
my faith in what was regarded as the central doctrine 
of Unitarianism. Yet Tripersonalism seemed to me 
no nearer the truth than before. My difficulties in 
respect to the Bible, as a whole, did not diminish, 
but rather increased. I seemed to be gradually 
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losing faith in its inspiration and proper divinity. 
I held firmly to its grand moral precepts — never had 
any doubt about their divinity, or their inestimable 
worth. But how to look upon the Bible as a whole, 
how to understand and interpret many portions of 
it, where or how to find that which would justify 
me in declaring my honest belief in it as “ The 
Word of God ” — these were the great and per- 
plexing questions, and they became steadily more 
and more perplexing. And as the time for my 
graduation drew near, my difficulties and doubts 
and fears seemed to increase, and became absolutely 
distressing. I was deeply sensible of my own 
spiritual blindness, and my inability, therefore, to 
lead others in the way to heaven. I could preach 
(so I reasoned with myself) what seemed to me true 
and salutary; but how could I take a text from the 
Bible, or appeal to it as of Divine authority, while 
I entertained such serious doubts about its divinity — 
did not really believe it to be what Christians were 
in the habit of calling it — “The Word of God.” 
What, then, should I do with the Book when I 
entered on my approaching ministerial duties? To 
cast it aside, or deny its divine authority, and treat 
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it as I would treat Milton, Chalmers, or Shakespeare, 
would be equivalent to abandoning the profession I 
had chosen and had spent three years in studying. 
And to take texts from it and say, “ Thus saith the 
Lord,” while I was more than doubtful whether the 
Lord had ever so spoken or dictated, would seem 
like something which an honest man could not do. 
And as the end of my three years’ term drew nigh, 
I became more and more doubtful, more and more 
distressed in mind. I studied and thought and 
wrestled with my doubts and difficulties as best I 
could, but found no relief. I seemed to be in a 
state of mental, but deep and earnest — sometimes 
almost agonizing — prayer continually for light and 
guidance, sometimes audible, but generally silent, 
sometimes on my bed and sometimes on my knees. 
For many weeks, by day and by night, in my room 
and in the street, in company or alone, sleeping or 
waking, the longing of my heart and the burden 
of my prayer seemed to be : “ Lord show me the 
way in which thou wouldst have me go. If thou 
hast really spoken through chosen prophets and 
seers, wilt thou give me the evidence that my soul 
requires. If what men call thy Word be indeed 
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thine, open my understanding that I may under- 
stand its meaning, and be enabled to lead other 
poor wanderers out of darkness into light.” And 
it was not long before my prayer was answered, but 
in a way that I little dreamed of. 
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VII. 

Commenced Preaching and Began to Study the New 
Church Writings. 

A few weeks before my time at the Divinity 
School closed, I received an invitation from the 
Unitarian Society in East Bridgewater, Mass., to 
preach for them four Sundays immediately after my 
graduation. I accepted the invitation; and on Sat- 
urday the 14th of July, 1838, I rode to the pleasant 
little town of East Bridgewater, and was invited to 
pass the night at the house of Lawyer Hobart, an 
intelligent and estimable gentleman, and one of the 
deacons of the church. In the course of the evening 
our conversation, which was mainly on religious 
subjects, drifted at length to Swedenborg and his 
teachings, of which at that time I had no knowledge 
whatever. I had never read even the briefest sketch 
of the great Swede’s life and labors, nor a single page 
of his writings understanding^, and was totally 
ignorant of his doctrines and his claims. While at 
Cambridge I, one day, took from the college library, 
on the recommendation of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
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for whom I entertained a warm affection and high 
esteem — Swedenborg’s Apocalypse Revealed , and 
began at the first chapter to read it. I read 
possibly a dozen or twenty pages, without catching 
the faintest glimmer of light, or discovering anything 
beyond what seemed to me an impenetrable fog. 
Finally I turned to one of the Memorable Relations , 
in which the author tells of the condition in which he 
found Calvin in the spiritual world, at which I 
laughed heartily; wondering at the same time how 
a man laboring under a strange hallucination (for 
such was my conclusion respecting the Swedish seer) 
could have hit the unquestionable truth so squarely 
as he seemed to have done when describing the con- 
dition and occupation of the distinguished Genevese 
in the world beyond ; for I had but little respect for 
Calvin or his theological system, and thought he 
ought to be, if he was not, in just about the condition 
in which Swedenborg said he found him. I thought 
it a remarkable and lucky hit — nothing more — on the 
part of this pretended seer of persons and things 
beyond the grave. 

But I felt no inclination to read further, and 
immediately returned the book to the library, won- 
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dering how so sensible a man as I regarded Mr. 
Emerson, could have recommended to me such 
a mystical and visionary work. This was all I knew 
of Swedenborg or his teachings at that time ; and I 
have never ceased to marvel that I could have spent 
three years in an institution devoted to theological 
inquiry, and one so free, fearless, and fair in its 
investigations as the School at Cambridge, without 
ever having heard from professors or students the 
slightest opinion concerning the greatest, sublimest, 
truest, and divinest system of theology ever published, 
or the slightest discussion of, or allusion to, its relig- 
ious or doctrinal teachings. Yet such was the fact; 
and I was not a little mortified and ashamed to confess 
to Mr. Hobart my utter ‘ignorance on this subject. 
But as this good deacon seemed (or thought he was) 
well instructed on the subject (there being a small 
Swedenborgian congregation in the same town), I 
thought that a favorable opportunity to learn, and 
asked him many questions, listening patiently and in- 
terestedly for one or two hours. He told me of many 
things they believed, most of which seemed strange 
and unreasonable, and some of them extremely 
fantastic and foolish. At last I inquired : “ What is 
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the character of the people who believe these things ? 
for there are, you tell me, a number in your immedi- 
ate neighborhood.” He replied : “ Well, they are 

among the most intelligent and upright people in the 
town: and that is the strange thing about it. Some 
of them were formerly members of our Unitarian 
Society, and they were among the best members we 
had.” “You will excuse me, Mr. Hobart,” I replied, 
“ if I say that I think you must be mistaken, or per- 
haps have been misinformed, as to the beliefs of 
these people ; for it is difficult for me to believe that 
persons so intelligent and upright as you tell me these 
Swedenborgians are, can believe such unreasonable 
and silly things as those you have related.” And I 
was confirmed in this conclusion when he told me 
that he had obtained his information chiefly from an 
article published some years before, I think in The 
Christian Examiner , and written by an opponent or 
non-receiver of Swedenborg’s teachings. 

As I retired to my chamber that evening, and be- 
fore closing my eyes in sleep, I resolved on two 
things, and prayed for strength to carry the resolu- 
tion into effect: First, That I would (however humili- 
ating the confession) frankly acknowledge my utter 
5 
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ignorance of Swedenborg’s teachings, and express 
no opinion of them one way or the other until I had 
learned something about them. Second, That I 
would seek the earliest opportunity to make myself 
acquainted with these teachings, and would not ac- 
cept information from the ill-informed or from oppo- 
nents, but would seek it from the most reliable and 
authentic sources. And these resolutions, which 
were no more and no other than common honesty 
required, I was enabled to fully carry out 

The next day (Sunday), after preaching two 
sermons, I was sent to board, during my four weeks 
sojourn, in another esteemed deacon’s family. And 
it happened that two or three of this deacon’s adult 
children were readers of the New Church writings 
and members of the New Church Society. Accord- 
ingly some New Church books lay on the parlor 
table, and among them was “ Sunday Lessons,” by 
Theophilus Parsons. I saw that this book was in- 
tended for children ; and I thought if here was some- 
thing suited to the comprehension of children, I 
surely ought to be able to understand it. And learn- 
ing from the family that Mr. Parsons was held as an 
authority among the New Church people, I immedi- 
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ately took up the little book and read it from begin- 
ning to end. I was greatly surprised to find in 
it so little that I objected to, and so much that I 
could cordially accept. I found some of my own 
views better formulated therein than I had ever seen 
them elsewhere, and better even than I had ever been 
able to formulate them myself. 

Shortly after I took up Swedenborg’s “ Heaven 
and Hell.” But after reading a few pages in it, I laid 
it aside, thinking, “ Well, this may all be true, and it 
may not. It sounds very much like the ghost-stories 
I have read from time to time. I know of no means 
whereby the truth of such pretended revelations con- 
cerning the great Hereafter, can be proved or dis- 
proved. Therefore I will not waste time over such a 
book.” And accordingly I discontinued the reading 
of it. A day or two after, I took up “ The Growth 
of the Mind,” by Samson Reed, and read it with 
absorbing and steadily increasing interest. I did not 
gain from it much information respecting Sweden- 
borg’s theological system, but its depth and original- 
ity of thought, its calm and forceful reasoning, com- 
bined with its vigorous and graceful style, made a 
deep impression on me. And as I rose from its 
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persual, I said to myself : “ The man who can write 
such a book as this, is not a man to be deluded by 
dreams or shadows. And as the author is a pro- 
nounced Swedenborgian, it must be that Sweden- 
borg’s writings contain a wealth of thought, of which 
the vast majority of even the most intelligent people 
have as yet not even the slightest suspicion.” I was 
quite sure that, whatever errors, fantasies or crudities 
might be mingled with his teachings, here was a vein 
of unusual richness — a mine of truth well worth 
working; and I determined not to leave it until I had 
explored it to its very depths. 

I remained in that pleasant town four weeks, made 
the acquaintance of several New Churchmen there, 
and among others that of Rev. Adonis Howard, the 
minister of their society ; and found them all to be 
what Mr. Hobart had led me to expect — agreeable, 
conscientious and sensible people. I asked many 
questions and learned considerable about this New 
Christianity while there, both from conversation and 
from books. And the more I learned, the more I 
became impressed with its rationality, truth and 
beauty, and the more eager I was to learn more. I 
was particularly anxious to know what Swedenborg 
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had to say of the Bible and its inspiration, — and how 
he interpreted it; for the questions concerning this 
Book, its nature, origin, authority, and true meaning, 
were those with which I had been wrestling for many 
months, and on which I had as yet reached no settled 
conclusion, — though I was on the point of denying 
its inspiration and proper divinity. I very soon 
learned what Swedenborg said of it in a general way ; 
that it is a book of divine symbols ; that it is written 
in a truly divine style, according to the same divine 
and eternal law that governs in the production of 
God’s other great volume, the volume of Nature — 
and that is, the law of correspondence, or the relation 
between the real and phenomenal, the spiritual and 
the natural, cause and effect, which is like that 
between the soul and the body ; and that it therefore 
contains an external or natural sense suited to the 
apprehension of the merely natural man, or people in 
an external and low state, and an internal or spiritual 
sense suited to the apprehension of angels and spirit- 
ually-minded men, — these senses being united and 
corresponding, like soul and body. 

This was to me an altogether new theory of the 
Bible. I had never heard of it before. It impressed 
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me favorably on its first announcement. “ If the 
Bible is indeed Divine,” I said, “ if it is really what 
Christians agree in calling it — ‘the Word of God’ — 
then this new theory ought to be the true one ; for it 
brings the Book, even as to its very structure, into 
complete accord with all things else having a divine 
origin ; it shows it to be divine throughout, and gov- 
erned in its production by the very same law that 
governs in the creation of all God’s works. But is it 
the true theory ? Can this doctrine or rule of corres- 
pondence be applied in the interpretation of Scrip- 
tures? And will a useful and rational meaning be 
always elicited by its application ? This is the ques- 
tion ; I must take time — and it will require a good 
deal of time — to examine it thoroughly. And I pray 
the Lord to guide me in the investigation, and to 
prevent my acceptance of the theory if it be false or 
merely fanciful.” Thus I reflected and thus I prayed. 

At the termination of my engagement with the 
East Bridgewater Society, they expressed themselves 
pleased with my services, and would have given me 
(had I consented) a unanimous call to become their 
pastor. But several weeks before my graduation, I 
had agreed (through my cousin Rev. Samuel Barrett 
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of Boston) with the American Unitarian Association, 
of which he was an active member, to go to Syra- 
cuse, New York, where there were a few Unitarian 
families and where the Association proposed to or- 
ganize and build up a society. According to agree- 
ment I was to be there early in September. But 
before going, I desired to visit my parents, residing 
at that time in Hallowell, Maine. Accordingly I left 
East Bridgewater on the 8th of August, and the same 
evening took the steamer from Boston to Hallowell. 
.1 had the pleasure of meeting on board the boat 
an intelligent New Churchman (Mr. Dunham) who, 
some years later, was ordained a minister of the New 
Church, and whom I plied with numerous questions 
about Swedenborg and the New Theology. We 
conversed until late in the evening, and I obtained 
from him a little more light, was still further im- 
pressed with the extent and richness of this new field 
of inquiry, and strengthened in my purpose to 
explore it as thoroughly and speedily as possible. I 
also learned from this gentleman that the annual 
meeting of the New Church societies in Maine, was 
to be held that week in Gardner. And as this was but 
three or four miles from Hallowell, and I had never 
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been present at any public gathering of Swedenborg- 
ians, I resolved to attend that meeting, and did so. The 
meeting was quite small, held, I think, in the Lyceum 
building, and numbering probably not more than 
seventy-five or eighty persons; and the addresses 
and speeches made on the occasion were consider- 
ably inferior in eloquence and fervor to those I had 
been in the habit of listening to at similar Unitarian 
gatherings. Yet there was in the assembly and in 
the conduct of all its business a certain indefinable — 
but to me clearly perceptible — atmosphere or grace, 
serene, pure, sweet and trustful, such as I thought I 
had never perceived elsewhere. It was something I 
could feel but could not describe. It seemed, as it 
swept through the chambers of my soul, like a warm 
and fragrant breath from heaven. A few of the 
members of the Boston New Church society were 
there. And among those present who contributed 
much to the interest of the meeting, was Mr. Zina 
Hyde, of Bath, a man greatly beloved by all who 
knew him, and whose acquaintance I made on that 
occasion. A reception was held in the evening at the 
house of Mr. Hoskins, to which I was kindly invited, 
and went. And there again I had a sensible percep- 
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tion of the* same heavenly atmosphere as that which 
seemed to pervade the public meeting. It was a new 
experience to me. I was conscious of an influx of 
new light and life. I remained until pretty . late in 
the evening ; and as there was no public conveyance 
from Gardner to Hallowell at that hour, I walked the 
distance (about four miles) ; but my whole being 
seemed animated by an influence I had never felt 
before. I did not understand it — could not then 
explain it, though the explanation is easy enough 
now. 

My walk to Hallowell was not attended with the 
slightest fatigue. An inflowing life and power 
seemed almost to lift me above the earth, so that I was 
wafted along without any effort of my own — medita- 
ting all the way on what I had seen, heard, felt and 
learned that day. 

Then arose the question of fulfilling the agree- 
ment I had made with the American Unitarian 
Association. My mental state had become con- 
siderably changed from what it was three months 
before. . I was not prepared to reject Unitarianism, 
but my faith in some of its distinguishing and 
fundamental beliefs had weakened, and there was 
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every prospect that it would continue to do so. I 
had come to doubt about its accepted Christology, its 
theory in regard to the Scriptures, its view of man’s 
natural or hereditary state, etc., but had not yet 
embraced any other. I had, however, entered in 
good earnest upon a new field of inquiry, and one 
which gave signs of such rich promise that I felt I 
must explore it thoroughly before abandoning it. 
I knew it was not a field which I had myself sought, 
or into which I had wilfully strayed, or been enticed 
by any selfish or worldly motives, but one into which 
I was providentially led at a time when I seemed to 
be groping my way like a man without eyes, and 
inwardly crying to the Lord for “ light — more light.” 
In such a state of mind, I seemed to be a poor 
representative of Unitarianism, and by no means 
fitted to build up a Unitarian society in a new locality 
like Syracuse. And the question what to do, became 
a matter for earnest and devout prayer. The proper 
course was soon made plain to me. My agree- 
ment to go to Syracuse had been made with the 
Unitarian Association through my cousin, Rev. 
Samuel Barrett, a man for whom I had the highest 
respect, and to whom I was devotedly attached. I 
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resolved to go to him and make a full and frank 
Confession of my mental state ; tell him of the change 
that seemed to be taking place in my theological 
convictions, of the doubts about some of the funda- 
mentals of Unitarianism which had already beset me, 
of the inquiry I had begun to institute into the New 
Theology known as Swedenborganism, of my im- 
pression in regard to it, and of the solemn obligation 
under which I felt myself to pursue the inquiry 
honestly and prayerfully until I was fully satisfied as 
to the validity of the Swedish seer’s claims and the 
truth or falsity of his alleged disclosures ; that, having 
thus opened my soul freely and fully to my cousin, I 
would pursue whatever course he might advise. No 
sooner had I formed this resolution, than my mind 
was perfectly at rest on the subject of my Syracuse 
mission. 

In a few days thereafter I went to Boston, and lost 
no time in carrying into effect the resolution as 
above recited. I laid open my whole soul to my 
much loved cousin, told him all my doubts and diffi- 
culties, of the transition state I seemed to have en- 
tered upon, of the inquiry into the New Theology 
which I had been led to institute, and my purpose to 
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pursue it until I was satisfied; in short, told him 
everything which I thought he ought to know before 
advising me what to do. I then added : “ Now, 
cousin, you have the whole story. You see my 
present mental state as perfectly as I am able to de- 
scribe it. I do not think I am able at present to do 
the work which the friends at Syracuse will expect 
me to do. I cannot preach on some of the funda- 
mental doctrines of Unitarianism — will not until my 
mind is more fully settled than at present in regard 
to them. I therefore think the Association had 
better release me, and send some other man. But if 
you say ‘ Go,’ I shall act on your advice, and will 
do the best I can ; but it must be with the full un- 
derstanding that I carry on the investigation I have 
commenced.” 

This was, indeed, something of a revelation to my 
good cousin. It surprised him not a little, and I 
think grieved him somewhat, for he had doubtless 
cherished higher hopes of me than he ought. 
Yet he was evidently pleased with the frankness 
and fulness with which I had unbosomed myself 
to him. He had no word of reproach or con-, 
demnation of my course to offer. He said in sub- 
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stance: “By all means fulfill your agreement with 

the A. U. Association. Go to Syracuse ; and if you 
feel that you must prosecute the inquiry into Swe- 
denborg’s pretended revelation, do so till you are 
satisfied. But don’t let anybody know that you are 
interested in such visionary works. I know what 
will be the result of your investigation ; for you have, 
I am confident, too much good, solid common sense 
to be led astray by any such deluded visionary as 
Swedenborg evidently was.” 

“Very well,” I replied, “I shall accept and act 
upon your advice. I made my agreement with the 
Association through you, and you, therefore, must 
bear the responsibility of sending me in my present 
state of mind. But I must and shall carry on, as 
faithfully as I can, the investigation I have com- 
menced.” 
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VIII. 

A Short Residence at Syracuse , N. Y. 

After a few days spent in Boston and Cambridge, 
and providing myself with some twelve or fifteen 
volumes of New Church works (among which were 
Noble’s “ Plenary Inspiration of the Scriptures,” and 
Swedenborg’s “ Apocalypse Revealed,” “True Chris- 
tian Religion,” and “ Athanasian Creed”), I left for 
Syracuse, where I arrived some time in September, 
1838. It was a small but busy town at that 
time, having less than one-fourth its present popu- 
lation (1887). I was invited to take up my abode 
at the house of Mr. Wallace, a prominent lawyer, 
and whose family I found to be cultured and agree- 
able. They were at that time the leading Unitarian 
family in town. They had a very pleasant residence 
in the immediate suburbs — possibly half a mile from 
the post-office. And I may as well record here 
as elsewhere a funny little incident which occurred 
while I was there, and which has ever since been 
closely linked with my memory of the place. 

Not long before my arrival, an attempt was made 
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by a burglar to rob the house one night, in the 
absence of Mr. Wallace ; but was frustrated by the 
timely scream of Mrs. Wallace from her chamber 
window, who heard the movements of the robber 
as soon as he entered the house. This naturally 
excited the fears of the family, and the thought 
of a probable repetition of the attempt. Not many 
weeks after I had taken up my abode with them, 
Mr. Wallace came softly into my chamber (my door 
being unbolted) about one o’clock at night, awoke 
me from a sound sleep by whispering very anxiously 
and earnestly in my ear, “ Mr. Barrett! Mr. Barrett! 
there is a robber in the house ! Up, and follow me !” 
In a moment I was wide awake, and asked, “ How 
do you know ?” “ Mrs. Wallace heard the silver 
rattle in the pantry and saw the light under the 
tea-room door,” was the answer. (This she could 
see from the head of her chamber stairs.) Instantly 
I was out of bed, following closely at the heels of 
Mr. Wallace, who made his way to a closet at the 
other end of the room where hung a heavy broad- 
sword which some of his ancestors brought from 
Scotland. I was at that time a strong peace-at-any- 
price man — a firm believer in and advocate of the 
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principle of non-resistance. Now my faith was to 
be tested. And when I saw the broad-sword (it 
was a bright moon-light night) I followed Mr. 
Wallace, earnestly beseeching him (in whisper) “ O, 
dont hurt the fellow ! Let’s catch him and hold him !” 
We crept softly down the stairs but heard no noise 
and saw no light until we entered the tea-room, 
where light under the door that opened into the 
kitchen was plainly visible. Listening a moment 
(and it was an awful one, for we were sure we were 
about to grapple with a real burglar), as we stood 
there trembling in our night clothes (and Mrs. Wal- 
lace in hers not far behind) we heard plainly the 
movement of the burglar’s chair. Instantly, with 
the sword in his right hand, Mr. Wallace opened 
the kitchen door with the other, and we both made 
a quick, cat-like spring toward our victim ; when, 
Lo ! to our unutterable surprise and mortification, 
there sat before the kitchen fire Mr. Wallace’s own 
hostler, who merely turned his face toward us with 
an amazed and innocent look which said, plainer 
even than words could have said “ Gracious 
heavens ! What is the meaning of all this ? Can’t a 
poor sick hostler get a little medicine from the 
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cupboard to relieve his colic, and toast his feet 
awhile by the kitchen fire, without occasioning all 
this warlike display, to say nothing of nocturnal ap- 
parel and reserve feminine force in the rear ready 
to render such assistance as might be needed ?” 

It is needless to say that the would-be or would- 
have-been captors returned somewhat crest-fallen 
to their couches ; and I never heard that Mr. 
Wallace’s broad-sword was ever again taken from 
its resting-place to perform similar night duty. 
The incident afforded much amusement to all the 
parties, and for years afterwards would occasion a 
hearty laugh whenever it was referred to. 

The real truth as to the divinity and inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures was the question on which 
my mind was most deeply exercised at this time. 
Accordingly I took up, shortly after my arrival 
in Syracuse, Noble’s “ Plenary Inspiration of the 
Scriptures Asserted,” and read it prayerfully and 
carefully — my interest in the work and my faith 
in its teachings, or in the doctrine of correspond- 
ence as the law of a truly divine composition, 
and the means, therefore, of eliciting the true 

meaning of Scripture, growing stronger with every 
6 
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chapter I read. The light that came to me as I 
proceeded in the reading, soon changed the entire 
aspect of the Bible. The Book seemed as it 
were transfigured — an altogether new Book — pos- 
sessing a fulness of meaning, a beauty, power and 
glory such as I had never before seen or imagined. 
As I read Mr. Noble’s work I felt as if I were 
treading all the way on solid rock. My soul 
seemed flooded with the new light and life. Some- 
times I would awake in the night with a text of 
Scripture in my thought, the meaning of which as 
explained by Swedenborg I was so anxious to 
know, that I would get out of bed, light my lamp, 
and search for the explanation in the “ Apocalypse 
Revealed,” which with the help of the Index, I was 
generally able to find. As I proceeded in the in- 
vestigation my perception of the new truths became 
clearer, my faith in them and in Swedenborg’s ex- 
traordinary divine illumination stronger, and my 
belief in that particular phase or form of Christi- 
anity which I had been sent to Syracuse to preach, 
weaker and weaker. I soon felt that I could not 
preach the doctrines of Unitarianism as commonly 
held by the denomination. And although no fault 
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was found with my sermons, the thought that I 
was in the employ not of the Syracuse people but 
of the American Unitarian Association, who had a 
right to expect that I would preach Unitarian 
doctrines, began to trouble me. But I was not yet 
ready to acknowledge Swedenborg’s extraordinary 
claim, nor yet to accept all his teachings as truth 
from God out of heaven. What I had thus far 
seen and learned of this new theology seemed true 
and beautiful ; but I had only entered the thres- 
hold of the temple, conscious that I had seen but 
a small fraction of a system of religious doctrine 
which claimed to be a new and divinely author- 
ized revelation, and could not feel sure what my 
final verdict would be ; but I must pursue the 
investigation I had commenced. I felt that I had 
not the power — as I certainly had not the inclina- 
tion — to turn aside from or postpone it. What, then, 
should I do? I put this question to the Heavenly 
Father, and very soon was it answered. The way 
was made exceedingly plain to me. As my agree- 
ment with the A. U. Association had been made 
through my esteemed cousin, to whom alone I had 
freely opened my soul and revealed my internal 
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state and settled purpose before leaving Boston, I felt 
that I ought to keep him advised of my changing 
state — to let him know just how far my faith in 
Unitarianism was weakening and my conviction of 
the truth of the New-Church doctrine strengthen- 
ing; that he might see for himself how poorly 
qualified I was at that time to fitly represent Uni- 
tarianism, or to build up a Unitarian society. Ac- 
cordingly I wrote my cousin, frankly (but confiden- 
tially) confiding to him the whole truth, and begging 
him to use his influence with the Association to 
procure my release from the engagement, and to 
send some other person to Syracuse in my stead. 
To this letter I received a prompt answer; written 
however in a vein not usual with my cousin — in a 
tone not merely of sorrow and disappointment, but 
of what seemed to me sharp reproof. It caused me 
pain, for I respected and loved my cousin, and the 
impulse was to write immediately a sharp reply, re- 
jecting the reproof as wholly unmerited. But yield- 
ing to the suggestion of my better nature, and 
recalling the many kindnesses I had received from 
my cousin and the uniform gentleness and nobleness 
of his character, I waited a day or two until that first 
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impression and impulse had subsided, and then 
wrote him the following letter : — 

“ Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 23d, 1838. 

“ My Dear Cousin : — 

“ Yours of the 17th instant came to hand a day or 
two ago, and was read with mingled emotions of 
disappointment and regret; — of disappointment at 
what seemed to me its severe and somewhat re- 
proachful tone, and regret that I should be the 
occasion of a moment’s sorrow to one to whom I feel 
under so many and so great obligations as I do to 
you. I hardly know how I ought to answer your 
letter ; but believing that perfect frankness among 
friends is always best, I will write just as I feel, rely- 
ing on your Christian kindness to forgive whatever I 
may say that had better been left unsaid. 

“ You do not refer to my numerous and great 
obligations to you, and I trust it is hardly necessary 
for me to assure you that I am by no means insen- 
sible to or forgetful of them. They are more and 
greater than I can hope ever to repay. During my 
whole term at Cambridge your home was to me a 
sweet and delightful home ; its doors were ever open, 
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and I was made to feel that I was always a welcome 
guest. You and your precious wife were more to me 
during those few years, than you probably ever 
imagined, or than I now have words to tell. You 
were as father, mother, brother and sister — all, in- 
deed, that could be expressed by terms of the nearest 
and tenderest human relationship. And how much 
joy it would afford me to fulfill, in some measure at 
least, the high (too high) expectations which you 
have formed concerning me ! 

“ But I am sure you would not have me sacrifice 
my manhood nor surrender my right of free and 
thorough inquiry into subjects of most momentous 
interest, nor deny or reject any conclusions I may 
honestly reach, for the sake of agreeing with you 
or pleasing you or holding (or seeming to hold) doc- 
trines which appear to you true and useful. Such a 
sacrifice would be a poor reward indeed for all your 
kindness, and one which you would be the last of all 
men to desire that I should make. I could not so 
far forfeit my rights as a man, without forfeiting at 
the same time, and by that very surrender all claim 
to your affection and respect. 

11 You are a sincere and honest Unitarian, as was 
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I when I entered the Divinity School. But you are 
such (as I have always supposed), not because 
Priestly, or Belsham, or Channing, or other distin- 
guished men were Unitarians, but from your own 
thoughtful inquiry and honest personal examination 
of religious doctrines, with such helps to the right 
understanding of the Scriptures as lay within your 
reach, and as seemed to you worth consulting. If I 
am not mistaken in this opinion, then, dear cousin, I 
am following in your footsteps. And if, by the same 
path of inquiry which you have pursued — by patient, 
faithful, prayerful examination — I should reach con- 
clusions considerably different from those you hold, 
let us hope that our pleasant relations may not be 
disturbed thereby, nor our mutual respect or love be 
lessened. Let us believe that the all-wise and merci- 
ful One has a purpose (though we may not be able to 
fathom it now) in permitting this intellectual diverg- 
ence upon sacred themes, and rest in the assurance 
that, while our hearts are wedded to the Supreme 
Goodness, we cannot be very far apart internally, 
however our intellects may diverge on certain doc- 
trinal points. 

“ I assure you that I am faithfully carrying out in 
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practice the sound and wholesome teaching that I 
received at the Cambridge Divinity School, viz., to 
examine with candor, thoroughness, and fairness 
whatever subject appears to have any just claim to 
consideration, and accept for truth whatever seems 
clearly in agreement with reason, Scripture, the 
known laws of our mental and moral constitution, 
and the infinite wisdom and love of the Heavenly 
Father, however it may differ from the popular belief. 
Believe me, I am trying to do this to the very best 
of my ability. I am sure it is no selfish, worldly, 
or unworthy consideration that moves me to the 
investigation with which you are already acquainted. 
It seems to me that I have been led into my present 
path of inquiiy by the hand of the merciful and 
loving Father, and in answer to my sincere and 
earnest prayer for more light on the sublime themes 
to the study of which the last four years of my life 
have been mainly devoted. And sincerely desirous, 
as I believe I am, to know the truth, and using 
such faculties as have been vouchsafed me in the 
most faithful manner I can — looking for light and 
guidance to that Divine Spirit which enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world, I cannot 
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believe that the dear Father in heaven will permit 
me to embrace any very serious or hurtful error. 
As I have said before, I do not know what my final 
decision may be when I shall have completed the 
investigation I have undertaken, but from the partial 
examination I have already made of these new doc- 
trines, said to be ‘ from God out of heaven,’ I am 
convinced that the Christian world, and even Chris- 
tian teachers and Theological Professors are in a 
state of profound ignorance as to the real nature of 
Swedenborg’s teachings. 

“ But for reasons which you can appreciate I do 
not wish that any publicity be given at present of 
my interest in these teachings. I have unbosomed 
myself to you very freely, feeling that I ought to do 
so, and I think you will see from what I have 
written in this and my previous letter that I am 
not in a state to render that service to the Unitarian 
cause in this new field, which the A. U. Association 
has a right to expect from me. If, therefore, you 
can so arrange matters as to have me released and 
another man sent to take my place at an early day, 
it will be a great relief, and I shall feel under 
additional obligations to you for your kindness. 
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“ With much love to dear Mary Susan, and many 
kisses to each of your beautiful flock, I remain 
“ Your affectionate and ever grateful 

“ Cousin Ben.” 

To this letter I received a prompt reply — one 
which gladdened my heart, and was every way 
worthy of my estimable and beloved cousin. It 
contained not a word of reproach, nor even an ex- 
pression of regret at the course I was pursuing. On 
the contrary it abounded in expressions of affection, 
confidence, and esteem. It said : “ Go on, Cousin 
Ben, with your investigation. I am satisfied that 
you are acting the part of a thoroughly inde- 
pendent, honest, and conscientious man; and what 
else should you do ? — what more ought I to ask 
or desire? And whatever may be your final con- 
clusion in regard to Swedenborg’s claim and his 
teachings, my confidence in your upright and honest 
purpose will remain unshaken, and my hope stead- 
fast that our intellectual divergence may not disturb 
our cordial relations, nor lessen our mutual affection 
and esteem. I will, as you request, get the Associa- 
tion to release you from your engagement, and send 
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another man to take your place at the earliest day 
possible.” 

This letter afforded me great relief. It lifted from 
me a weight that had begun to be oppressive. It 
assured me not only of my cousin's unabated con- 
fidence and esteem, but of the speedy approach 
of a release from an engagement which was beginning 
to be felt as something almost galling. And it was a 
source of great satisfaction — and even of joy — and I 
here record the fact with much pleasure, that my 
final and full reception of the new doctrines revealed 
through Swedenborg, never marred in any degree the 
cordial relations between my cousin and myself 
And as the years rolled by, he became more and 
more anxious to know from me what Swedenborg 
taught on this, that, and the other subject, and would 
listen to my recitals with ever increasing interest. 
Toward the close of his earthly life, he seemed to 
have a pretty clear perception of, and firm belief in, 
some of the more important truths revealed for the 
New Church. 
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IX. 

At Lock port , Northampton, Waltham , etc. 

In a few days after the receipt of my cousin’s letter, 
I received from Rev. Mr. Hosmer, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
a proposal to exchange with him for two Sundays, 
which I gladly accepted. And while in Buffalo on 
this exchange, I received from Boston a letter releas- 
ing me from my Syracuse engagement, and advising 
me that another man would soon be sent to take my 
place. I was now at liberty to go where I pleased 
and pursue my investigation of the new doctrines. 
At the suggestion of Mr. Hosmer, I went to Lock- 
port, where there were a few Unitarian families, for 
whom, at their earnest solicitation, I consented to 
preach for a few Sundays. So well pleased were 
they with my preaching, and so desirous to have me 
continue, that I finally consented to remain there 
through the winter. I felt I could pursue my inquiry 
there as well as elsewhere, having enough New- 
Church books to occupy me for some months, and 
feeling at perfect liberty to preach whatever seemed 
to me true and useful. 
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The careful reading of Mr. Noble’s work on the 
“ Plenary Inspiration of the Scriptures,” had pretty 
thoroughly settled my mind on that subject — a sub- 
ject over which I had been for some time previous 
praying and struggling, and on which I had spent 
much anxious thought. The settling of this question 
was a good preparation for the reading and under- 
standing of Swedenborg’s own works; and such of 
them as I had, I read and studied devoutly. In 
Lockport I first took up and read the “ True Christian 
Religion.” And never before or since, did I read any 
book with such unflagging interest, intense delight, or 
mental and spiritual profit. Its pages seemed aglow 
with a light I had never before seen. I sat up till 
late in the night reading and pondering its great 
truths ; and at times such a sweet and indescribable 
peace fell upon my soul, that I seemed enveloped in 
the very atmosphere of heaven, and could not doubt 
that angels were around and very near me. 

I began to apply the doctrine of correspondence 
as a key to the true and heavenly meaning of the 
Scripture. And every step I took in that direction 
confirmed me more and more in its truth and 
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strengthened my faith in the validity of Swedenborg’s 
astounding claim. No one of my congregation 
knew or suspected what books I was reading, for I 
never named Swedenborg in public or private. I 
was determined to pursue the investigation, if possi- 
ble, without any external hindrance or help. I was 
anxious to know the truth ; and I thought — I was 
sure indeed — that, if Swedenborg’s claim was well 
founded, and a new dispensation of religious or 
spiritual truth had commenced through him, or in 
the revelations which he was the divinely chosen 
instrument in giving to the world, it was the most 
momentous event that had occurred since the Lord’s 
advent in the flesh. And I believed that if I looked 
and prayed earnestly to the Lord for light and guid- 
ance, He would not permit me to be led into any 
serious error. In this state I pursued the inquiry. 
And the steadily increasing light and peace that I 
experienced, assured me of the presence of the 
Paraclete. The heavenly meaning of the Word as 
well as its divine beauty and power, were opened to 
me as never before. My sermons were listened to 
with deep interest, and seemed to give great satisfac- 
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tion to our small audience — rarely exceeding a hun- 
dred. I repeated many of them by special request, 
and usually to increased numbers. 

Thus I went on through the winter of 1838-9, 
remaining in Lockport until the latter part of April, 
and becoming steadily more and more confirmed in 
my belief in the validity of Swedenborg’s claim and 
the truth of his revealings. At this time I received 
an invitation to preach for the Unitarian Society of 
Northampton, Mass., for four Sundays, which I ac- 
cepted. And in that beautiful town I spent the 
month of May, preaching there some of the same 
sermons that I had given in Lockport, and with a 
similar result. So well satisfied with my services 
were the people of that congregation, that, near the 
close of my engagement, the committee having in 
charge the supply of the pulpit (their previous pastor 
had resigned on account of ill health), conferred with 
me in relation to my accepting the vacant pastorate 
which they were ready to offer me. I told them I 
was not then prepared to accept a call from any 
society, — and added, in a semi-confidential way, that 
I had been studying the writings of Swedenborg for 
nearly a year, and was deeply impressed with their 
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truth and value, — in short, that I was convinced of 
the validity of the great seer’s claim ; and I referred 
them to some of the sermons I had preached, in 
which I had unfolded as far as I was able, and by 
means of the science of correspondences, the spirit- 
ual meaning of the Scripture chosen for my texts. 
To which the committee replied in substance (and 
herein they revealed their true catholicity), “ We 
don’t think your interest in Swedenborg’s writings 
would be any objection. What our people want is 
the Gospel , not any particular ism ; and from your 
sermons we judge that you can give it to us in a 
sufficiently pure and practical form — as much so, 
probably, as any one. We presume none of us and 
none of our ministers hold the truth in its absolute 
purity and perfection.” 

This was as far as the negotiation proceeded at 
that time. I had made known to them fully and 
frankly my state of mind and my religious con- 
victions. And yet, within two or three weeks there- 
after I received from that Society, through the same 
committee, a unanimous call to the pastorate, which 
I declined. But the invitation under the circum- 
stances afforded an illustration of the liberality of 
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that society as beautiful as it is rare. And had 
I then understood as well as I do now, where 
and what the real New Church is of which 
Swedenborg so often speaks, I presume I should 
have accepted the call of the Northampton Society. 
But I had the then prevalent idea, which was that the 
New Church is an external and visible body of 
people holding the doctrines taught by Swedenborg ; 
and that all outside of this body, or not receiving 
these doctrines, are of the Old Church. I have since 
learned, from a more thorough and critical study of 
Swedenborg, that this idea was a mistaken one; that 
the New Church is broader and more inclusive than 
any existing church organization; that it is no visible 
body of people, but embraces in Christian lands “ all 
who believe in the Lord and live according to his 
commandments in the Word.” And while the doc- 
trines of this church are all clearly revealed in the 
writings of Swedenborg, yet all who accept these 
doctrines, or receive them into the intellect, do not 
become members of this church, because it is not 
doctrine but life which constitutes the Lord’s new and 
true church ; and the heavenly or true New-Church 

life may be, and often is, found in the hearts of those 
7 
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who never heard of the heavenly doctrines as re- 
vealed through Swedenborg ; while some who under- 
stand these doctrines and receive them into the 
intellect, not having their hearts renewed and 
cleansed by them, form no part of the invisible and 
real though they may be members of the visible and 
nominal New Church. I have learned therefore, 
from a careful study of Swedenborg’s writings, that 
the real New Church consists exclusively of the 
believers and followers of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
And I cannot doubt that some of these are to be 
found in all the existing church organizations, and 
some outside of them all. The profession of this or 
that’ particular creed — be it true or false — is no sure 
test of the receiver’s inner life and character, and no 
certain evidence therefore of his being in or out of the 
Lord’s Church, which, in its true sense, is his king- 
dom here on earth. His sheep are all who hear his 
voice and follow Him ; and only such really know 
Him and are known of Him. 

About the same time I received a virtual though 
not a formal call from the society in Lockport ; ac- 
companied by the assurance that, on the condition of 
my acceptance the society would immediately pro- 
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ceed to erect a stone church — a sufficient amount 
having been pledged by one or two wealthy citizens 
who had been among my hearers the previous win- 
ter. But this invitation also I felt constrained to 
decline. 

I preached as a Unitarian only four Sundays after I 
left Northampton, once in Boston, twice in Waltham, 
and once in East Bridgewater, Mass., — to the same 
society for which I officiated four Sundays immedi- 
ately after my graduation from the Divinity School. 
At the conclusion of the Sunday services in the place 
last mentioned, a meeting of the church or congrega- 
tion was held, at which a resolution was unanimously 
adopted to this effect : “ That the society was pre- 
pared to extend an invitation to Mr. Barrett to be- 
come its pastor, and to allow him to preach as much 
Swedenborgianism as he pleased or might deem use- 
ful, and call it Unitarianism,” — for my deep interest in 
the writings of Swedenborg had by this time become 
pretty generally known. This I learned from the 
committee who waited on me shortly after the meet- 
ing, and while I fully appreciated then, and do still, 
the liberality which such a resolution indicated, I 
told the committee I was not prepared to accept the 
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pastorate of any society at that time ; and if I was 
my conscience would not allow me to comply with 
the conditions. I knew that what was popularly 
called Swedenborgianism was not Unitarianism, and 
therefore I could not call it such. But had I been 
ready to receive or accept a call, I might very pro- 
perly have said : “ I will call what I preach the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ; ” and this, I doubt not, would have 
been satisfactory to that society. This is what hun- 
dreds of ministers in the various Christian denomina- 
tions are now doing. They are teaching their people 
the New-Church theology — the doctrines they have 
learned from reading Swedenborg ; and they call it, 
what it really is, the Gospel of our Lord. But they 
rarely mention the name of Swedenborg, because of 
the intense but ignorant prejudice against him and 
his teachings, which it is well known prevails in 
nearly every Christian community. And the min- 
isters, I think, act wisely in pursuing this course ; for 
when their people shall have been instructed in the 
new and heavenly doctrines, and learned their entire 
agreement with reason and scripture as weir as their 
exceeding beauty and value, they will readily dismiss 
their prejudices, and commend their pastors* pru- 
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dence. From the hundreds of letters received, within 
the last few years, from ministers who are reading 
Swedenborg’s writings with deep interest, I have 
reason to believe that the Christian religion as ex- 
pounded by him is making greater progress in this 
way than in any other. 

But it seems proper to add here that not a few of 
the leaders in the organized New Church differ from 
me in opinion on this subject ; and the intensity of 
the opposition felt by some of my brethren to the 
policy which seems to me so wise, proper and useful, 
may be judged of from an editorial in the New - 
Church Messenger , under the caption of “ A Dis- 
avowal ” (Feb. 9, 1887), which I may have occasion to 
refer to hereafter, and to speak of more at length. 
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X. 

Withdrawal from the Unitarian Denomination. 

By this time I had become fully satisfied in regard 
to Swedenborg’s extraordinary illumination, and his 
claim to have been divinely appointed as the medium 
or instrument in ushering in a New Dispensation re- 
ferred to in the New Testament, and signified by the 
promised second appearing of the Son of Man “ in 
the clouds of heaven with power and great glory.” 
My mind had been opened by these new revealings, 
so that I saw in the Divine Word — through the ob- 
scurity or cloud of the letter — the exceeding glory 
of divine truth, and felt its enlightening, revealing a 
quickening power as never before. However they 
might be despised and rejected by the world at large, 
I knew that to me they were a veritable fulfilment of 
the Lord’s own prophecy concerning his second 
coming. And they were the only rational and per- 
fectly satisfactory fulfilment of that prophecy which I 
had ever met with. 

But what was I to do then? Had I been the 
pastor of a society, and had my hearers been satisfied 
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with my preaching, I should probably have remained 
where I was, as did Mr. Clowes, Mr. Sears, and many 
others who received the New Doctrines after their 
settlement in the ministry. But holding the then 
prevailing (but as I have since learned, mistaken) 
idea, that the New Jerusalem is an organized and 
visible body consisting exclusively of those who re- 
ceive its doctrines, I felt strongly drawn toward that 
body.. Yet the people of this new faith were at that 
time so few, and the faith itself was so unpopular — so 
misunderstood, and generally despised and flouted by 
the best educated and most influential people in 
nearly every community — that there seemed but a 
poor chance for another New-Church minister to find 
an adequate support ; and it looked as if I should be 
compelled either to continue with the Unitarians, or 
to abandon the profession I had chosen and seek 
some other vocation. However, I did not allow this 
thought to trouble me much. I was sure the Lord 
would lead me in His own way, if I held, or tried to 
hold, myself in a state to learn and do His will. 

But before taking a new step in any direction, I 
resolved to visit Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., one of the 
Professors in the Cambridge Divinity School for 
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many years, to open my whole soul to him in the 
fullest and freest manner, and see what advice he 
might have to offer. For I entertained for him a 
warm affection and the highest esteem. I held him 
then, and hold him still, as one of the purest, noblest 
and saintliest of m«n, and one who could give me 
wise counsel. Accordingly I visited him at his 
home in Cambridge, and spent some hours with him 
in his library, unburdening myself to him as fully as 
I had intended. I gave him my mental history for 
the two preceding years, and told him all my doubts 
and difficulties touching many things in Christian 
theology, and what immense help I had derived from 
the writings of Swedenborg toward their solution and 
removal. He listened in a most patient and friendly 
way to all I had to say ; and when finally I asked 
him, “ What, now, shall I do, Mr. Ware ? what do 
you advise ? for I have come to ask your advice.” 
He replied in his sweet and gentle way, “ O, Mr. 
Barrett, I don’t think you need any advice from 
me or any one else. You are man enough and 
Christian enough to follow your own honest convic- 
tions. Wherever truth and duty seem clearly to 
point the way, that is the path for you and for every 
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true man to pursue.” During the entire interview he 
evinced no disposition to sneer at the new views as 
they were briefly and imperfectly unfolded by me — 
no irritation, no harshness of feeling or coldness of 
manner, no ecclesiastical conceit or imperiousness, 
nothing but the broadest, freest, kindliest and 
loveliest Christian spirit. And when we parted, he 
extended his hand and grasping mine in the warmest 
and friendliest manner, said in a tone so sweet and 
cordial that I could hardly refrain from tears, “ Now 
whatever course, Mr. Barrett, you may feel obliged 
to take, don’t allow any difference in our doctrinal 
views to mar our pleasant and friendly relations. 
Come and see us as often as you can. Remember 
you will always meet with a warm welcome, and not 
a whit less warm because of the change in your 
religious views.” Very different this from the treat- 
ment I might have expected, and should probably 
have received from most theological professors under 
like circumstances. But it was quite in harmony with 
the general character of that noble and saintly man. 

Shortly after, being fully convinced of the validity 
of Swedenborg’s claim, and of the heavenly character 
and origin of the doctrines revealed through him, I 
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formally withdrew from the Unitarian denomination, 
and was admitted to membership in the New-Church 
Society of Boston, then, and for many years there- 
after, under the pastoral care of Rev. Thomas Wor- 
cester. The withdrawal was a very simple process, 
as it always should be. A letter of dismissal was, at 
my own request, freely granted me by the pastor of 
the Unitarian Society of Cambridge, which I joined 
when I entered the Divinity School; and none but 
the kindest feelings, and best wishes for my spiritual 
progress and welfare, were expressed ; and I had rea- 
son to believe that none others were felt toward me. 

That winter (1839-40) I spent in Boston, devoting 
myself to a thorough study of Swedenborg’s writings 
and a preparation for entrance into the ministry of 
the New Church. The Boston New-Church Society 
was at that time the largest and most flourishing in 
the United States (although it numbered but about 
two hundred), and has remained so up to this time 
(1887). It contained some half dozen or more liber- 
ally educated men — graduates of Harvard Univer- 
sity ; among them was Hon. Theophilus Parsons, 
who subsequently was appointed to the position of 
professor in the Cambridge Law School, which he 
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held for more than twenty years; John H. Wilkins, 
who achieved success as a merchant ; Sampson Reed, 
author of “The Growth of the Mind;” and some 
others. 

I passed the winter pleasantly in the quiet and 
earnest study of the Arcana Coelestia and in cheerful 
intercourse with the New- Church brethren in Boston. 
They were generally intelligent, friendly and kind, 
but at that time quite exclusive. The social sphere 
of the society was strong and pleasant ; but there 
was very, little intercourse with people outside of 
the society. The way they were looked upon by 
their friends and neighbors — as an innocent but 
strangely deluded people — doubtless had much to do 
with their exclusiveness. They had been forced by 
the blindness of those around them into a kind of 
close communion with those of their own faith ; and 
having for several years had but little association 
with any others, and knoiving that the New-Church 
doctrines were true and from heaven, they fell quite 
naturally and innocently into the mistake of thinking 
that those and only those who read and accepted 
these doctrines, were in or of the Lord’s New 
Church; and cherishing this belief, they gradually 
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lost their interest in other people and in most of the 

active charities in which the other churches were en- 

# 

gaged. They formed a bright, cheerful, happy little 
community by themselves, and became contracted in 
their views, narrow in their sympathies, and quite 
blind to the grand catholicity and real nature and 
whereabout of the Apocalyptic New Jerusalem. 
They arrived at the conclusion that there were no 
real Christians save those who read and accepted the 
doctrines revealed through Swedenborg; and that no 
others had any authority or right to administer the 
Christian ordinances; and if they presumed to do so, 
they did it without divine authority, and their act was 
therefore null and void. The Boston New-Church 
Society, under the teaching of its pastor, held that 
the rite of baptism when administered by any one but 
a duly ordained and authorized minister of the New 
Church, had no validity; therefore when any receiver 
of the New-Church doctrines desired to become a 
member of the society, he must first be baptized, even 
if he had received that ordinance previously in some 
other Christian community. And this was at that 
time the universal belief and practice of the New- 
Church societies in this country, and I think of those 
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also in England. I did not then question the cor- 
rectness of the conclusion so universally accepted, 
but received it in a child-like trust and confidence. 
And along with this view of the necessity of re-bap- 
tism on entering the New Church, I accepted also the 
then equally prevalent idea that the New Church sig- 
nified by the New Jerusalem of the Apocalypse, is a 
visible body consisting exclusively of those who ac- 
cept the doctrines revealed through Swedenborg. If 
this view of the New Church were correct, and the 
only church now on earth were the nominal or pro- 
fessed New Church — the New-Church organization — 
then re-baptism or baptism by one professing the 
doctrines of this church on being received into mem- 
bership, would follow as a legitimate conclusion. 
But a more thorough acquaintance with the doctrines 
of heaven, and a better understanding of their teach- 
ings have since compelled me to change my view on 
both these subjects. I now see that all who believe 
in the Lord and in the holiness of His Word, and 
who religiously obey the Divine Commandments, do 
really belong to the New Church, whatever may be 
their creed or their external church relations ; and 
since baptism is (as the Writings plainly teach) a 
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Christian ordinance — merely an outward sign that 
the candidate acknowledges the Christian religion 
and its Founder, and desires and purposes to live 
according to its precepts — therefore its validity is in 
no way affected by the candidate’s understanding or 
misunderstanding of the doctrines of our religion. 
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XI. 

Called to Preach for the New- Church Society in 
New York City . 

In the spring of 1840 I received an invitation 
from the New-Church Society in the city of New 
York to preach for them* one year — that society 
being then without a pastor. The invitation was 
accepted, and I was accordingly ordained and in- 
troduced into the first degree of the ministry in 
the following June, and I entered immediately 
after upon the duties to which I had been called 
in New York. The society was very small — the 
attendance at first being not more than fifty, but 
increased to three times that number or upwards 
within a year or two. Public worship was held 
in a hall of the Lyceum building, on Broadway, 
near Houston street ; and social religious meetings 
were held Sunday evenings at the house of some 
one of the members. These evening meetings 
were generally well attended, and were thought to 
be very useful. They were quite informal, a half 
hour or so being usually spent first in social con- 
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versation. The meeting was then called to order 
and opened by reading a passage from the Word, 
and chanting a selection from the Book of Worship. 
Then some portion of the Writings was read ; and 
persons present were allowed and encouraged to 
ask questions or make remarks, such as the pas- 
sage read might suggest ; and in this way thought 
was awakened, views were offered and compared, 
difficulties explained, and interesting, and profitable, 
and sometimes quite a prolonged, conversation on 
religious topics ensued. These meetings proved to 
be alike interesting and helpful to both preacher and 
people. 

In the fall of 1840, on the 14th of October, I 
was married to Elizabeth Allen, youngest child of 
Mr. Cushing Allen, of Bath, Maine. 

In this important step in my life, my Heavenly 
Father blessed me greatly in giving me for my wife 
a noble, loving, God-fearing woman. For over fifty 
years she has stood by my side as the guardian 
angel of my better self. Not always seeing, things 
as I have seen them, giving me counsel which some- 
times I have not followed, never contending with 
me nor reproaching me, even when feeling keenly 
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that my action did not meet her approval, and never 
for one moment wavering in her loving loyalty to 
my best and highest interests (those of my spiritual 
growth). 

So completely has she become a part of myself 
in these happy years we have spent together that I 
cannot say of her what should be said without 
seeming to praise myself. My little dedication * to 
her in one of my books (“ The Golden City ”) is all 
true and a great deal more is true. 

In the winter of this year (i 840 -’ 4 i) I delivered 
a course of twelve lectures on the leading doctrines 
of the New Church, in the hall of the Lyceum 
building, on successive Sunday evenings. They 
were the first public lectures ever given in this 
country on the New-Church doctrines. They were 



* To E. A. B., 

WHOSE PRESENCE IS AN INSPIRATION ; WHOSE COUNTENANCE, 
A JOY ; WHOSE SMILE, A BENEDICTION ; WHOSE DAILY 
LIFE, A HYMN ; WHOSE SERENE TEMPER, UN- 
WAVERING TRUST, CHEERFUL SPIRIT 
AND HEAVENLY PURPOSE 
HAVE BLESSED MY 
LIFE— 

A GENTLE, FAITHFUL, LOVING WIFE. 

8 
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reported at considerable length in the New York 
Herald , and attracted considerable attention not only 
in New York City, but in other parts of the country. 
The hall in which they were delivered was crowded 
every evening, and several persons who had never 
before heard of the doctrines of heaven, became 
deeply interested in them and never lost their 
interest. Among them was Dr. Ferdinand Wilsey, 
a gentleman of estimable character, and whose 
liberal bequest to the American Swedenborg Print- 
ing and Publishing Society some years later, has 
yielded a handsome revenue, and enabled that 
Society to perform the most extensive use in the 
way of spreading the New-Church doctrines, of 
any organization in our country. These lectures, 
were given to the public in a printed form soon 
after their delivery, and are still published under the 
title of “ Lectures on the New Dispensation,’' having 
now reached the eleventh edition. They seem to 
be well suited to the state of the average inquirer, 
and many who have become affectionate receivers 
of the New doctrines, have told me (by letter or 
word of mouth) that their interest in them was first 
awakened by the reading of “ Barrett’s Lectures.” 
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During the second year of my residence in New 
York, I was elected pastor of the First New-Church 
society in that city, and was accordingly ordained 
into the second degree of the New-Church ministry 
(November, 1841). And the next year (1842) at the 
request of three New-Church societies in the middle 
States, viz., that of New York, Philadelphia, and 
Delaware County, Pa., I was ordained into the third 
degree of the ministry. I then believed in the New- 
Church General Convention’s ecclesiastical polity, 
which involved a trinal order in the ministry, having 
accepted it without any thorough personal examina- 
tion of the subject, just as I had accepted the dogma 
of rebaptism. But a faithful examination of the 
Writings, and careful observation of the practical 
workings of this polity, have since convinced me 
that it is quite foreign to the genius of the New 
Dispensation, is Babylonish in its nature and origin, 
and mischievous in its tendency and practical oper- 
ation. I cannot doubt that it will be so regarded 
by Newchurchmen generally before the lapse of 
many years, and be utterly repudiated — and a simpler 
polity, more in accord with that of the church in 
heaven, be adopted instead. 
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I remained in New York as pastor of the Society 
until 1848. My salary was small — never exceeding 
#800 a year, and one year it was but $600. Al- 
though the membership of the Society increased 
more than a hundred per cent, during the period of 
my pastorate, and the attendance on our Sunday 
services increased from about 50 in 1840 to 250 
in 1848, they were generally of people having but 
little of this world’s goods. Having to pay New 
York prices for house rent, and no other income 
but what we obtained from keeping a few boarders, 
the struggle to make both ends meet was a hard 
one — and growing harder and more discouraging 
every year as my family increased. 

Here, as in all other places in my life since she 
became a part of it, my good wife, although never 
very robust physically, bore her full share of the 
burden cheerfully. 

Besides helping to increase our small income by 
the keeping of boarders, when a destitute little girl 
was thrown in our path with no other home than that 
offered her by a poor washer-woman, my wife gladly 
added to her cares by adopting the little one into our 
family. The circumstances of the case were as fol- 
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lows. Our physician, Dr. Grey, who visited a good 
deal among the poor of New York, asked me one 
day to go with him to see a woman who had cer- 
tainly known better days, a lady in every sense of the 
word, who was dying in a tenement house. 

I went with him and found, as he had said, a 
woman who was certainly a lady, in the last stages of 
consumption and dying. She lived but a few days 
after my first visit, but died in the most peaceful and 
trustful manner, sure that God would protect and 
care for the four children she must leave alone in the 
great city. The eldest, a lad of about fourteen, was 
apprenticed to a printer, the second, a girl of twelve, 
was apprenticed to an artificial flower maker, the 
youngest, a little girl of about three, a kind physi- 
cian (not Dr. Grey), adopted, but a little girl of ten 
had no home save with a kind-hearted washer- 
woman living in the same tenement, who offered to 
take her. 

It did not seem right to my wife and myself that 
this little girl who had evidently been accustomed to 
refined surroundings should have to grow up in a 
New York tenement house, so we adopted her into 
our family as our own child, and a lovely child she 
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was. After she had been with us about a year she 
confided to a little niece of about the same age, who 
was also living with us, the fact that she had an 
awful secret, one that she should never tell any one. 
My wife after assuring the child most gently that it 
was not right for any little girl to have secrets from 
her mother, finally, and with much difficulty, drew 
from her the statement that she had a father living — 
that they had not always been poor — that the real 
name of the family was not the name by which they 
were called when we found them, and she told their 
real name. So strange was her story that we could 
scarcely believe it, so we invited the older girl to 
the house and with much difficulty drew the same 
story from her and the same also from the boy, with 
the added information from the older children that 
their mother’s family, giving the name, lived in a 
particular town and were rich. 

I immediately proceeded to investigate the case 
with great care and found what the children had told 
us to be true. Jealousy and spiritualism combined 
had induced a once loving husband and father to 
send his wife with five children under fourteen, one a 
babe of only a few months, to a strange city in a 
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strange land, where the wife and babe had died 
without their friends, who were amply able and more 
than willing to help them, knowing that they were in 
any need. 

The mother had exacted of her children the prom- 
ise that they would never tell what their father had 
done, for it was too dreadful to tell. 

The mother’s relatives were found ; they were 
thoroughly refined and educated people and well pro- 
vided for in this world’s goods— were heart-broken 
over their sister’s experience, and took her children 
home. 

At length the difficulty of living on so small a 
salary in a city where rent was so high and living so 
costly as in New York, became so great, that I felt 
I must change my profession — must fit myself for 
some other use than that of a New-Church minister 
in order to gain a livelihood for myself and family. 
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XII. 

Three Months in Cincinnati on Invitation of the 
Nezv- Church Society There. 

I accordingly began attending Medical lectures in 
New York city, which (being a minister) I was 
allowed to do without the payment of anything for 
tuition. Within a few weeks after I began attending 
the lectures, I received a letter from the New-Church 
society (or its secretary) in Cincinnati, Ohio, inviting 
me to come and preach for them three months, and 
offering me $300 for that time. I at once arranged 
with Prof. Bush (who had then become a full receiver 
of the New-Church doctrines), to occupy my desk in 
New York for three months; and after obtaining the 
consent of my society to this arrangement, I tele- 
graphed to Cincinnati that I accepted their offer and 
would leave in two or three days. 

At this time there were three organized New- 
Church societies in Cincinnati ; but two of them 
were quite small — too small to think of supporting a 
minister. The questions that divided them were of 
a trivial character, relating wholly to the priesthood, 
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its authority, degrees in the ministry, etc., and other 
matters pertaining to the external order of the church. 
One of these societies had a constitution of more 
than sixteen closely written foolscap pages — a large por- 
tion of it relating to the priesthood, its order, de- 
grees, prerogatives, authority, etc. 

I remained three months in Cincinnati, as at first 
requested. The members of the three societies met 
together for worship during that time, and all ex- 
pressed themselves well satisfied with the services. 
The temple was well filled with hearers at the morn- 
ing services, and usually crowded in the evening. 
Before my term of service there closed, I was 
inquired of by different members whether it would 
be possible for their society to secure my permanent 
services — whether I was in freedom to accept a call 
to Cincinnati if they could raise me a salary of 
twelve or fifteen hundred dollars a year. To all 
such inquiries my answer was that I should feel 
obliged first to confer with the New York Society, 
of which I was then pastor, and that, in case of their 
consent, I should require, as a condition of my 
acceptance, that the petty differences between the 
three societies be cast behind them, and they should 
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all unite in one. And the disposition to do this 
seemed manifest. 

Meanwhile, my society in New York held its 
annual meeting, and among its other transactions, 
passed unanimously the following resolution, a copy 
of which the Secretary was instructed to send me, 
and did without delay. (It should be added that it 
was the custom of the New York Society at that 
time to elect and re-elect its pastor annually.) 

“ Resolved , That this Society re-elect for its pastor 
the coming year, Rev. B. F. Barrett, and pay him 
the same salary he has been receiving — $800.” 

Not having before me a copy of the resolution, I 
cannot be sure that these are the precise words, 
though I am sure that I give the substance. The 
Secretary also wrote, as he said he was requested, 
that the Society was fully aware that this salary 
was by no means as large as I ought to receive, 
and as it would be glad to give : but it did not feel 
warranted in offering more. In my reply to the 
Secretary’s letter, I expressed my desire to con- 
tinue my pastorate in New York, but would be 
unable to do so on the salary I had been receiving. 
But I submitted this proposition — “ Let the New 
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York Society say what salary I ought to receive, 
and if it will raise for me three -fourths, two-thirds, 
or one-half of that amount, and allow me to be 
absent such a portion of the year as was equal 
to the portion of salary it was unable to raise 
(one-fourth, one-third, or one-half, as the case might 
be), I would gladly continue as their pastor; other- 
wise I could not.” But this proposition was not 
accepted. And toward the close of my three 
months’ engagement in Cincinnati, it grew more 
and more apparent that I should receive a pretty 
unanimous call from the three societies there, and 
on the condition without which, they had been given 
to understand, the call would not be accepted. 
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XIII. 

Called to the Pastorate of the Cincinnati Society , 
and Accepts . 

In the latter part of February, 1848, my three 
months term of service in Cincinnati closed, and I re- 
turned to New York. Not long after my return I 
received a unanimous call from Cincinnati — the three 
societies uniting in the call — with the offer of a 
salary of ,$1500 a year, which considering the 
difference in the cost of living there and in New 
York, was considerably more than twice what I had 
been receiving in the latter city. And while the 
pecuniary consideration, circumstanced as I was, was 
one of considerable importance, the uniting in one 
the three New-Church Societies in Cincinnati, and 
the prospect of a wider field of usefulness there, 
seemed far more important. After due conference 
with my New York Society, I think they all saw the 
matter in the same light that I did. The call from 
Cincinnati was therefore accepted, and I removed 
there with my wife and two children in May of that 
year. 
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My work in New York had been continuous and 
exhausting for eight years. New-Church ministers 
at that time were not allowed a long summer vaca- 
tion, as at the present day — at least I was not. No 
vacation for rest was asked for or thought of. And if 
I was absent for a week or two in the summer, as it 
sometimes happened, I was required or expected to 
lecture about every evening; so that instead of rest- 
ing, I actually worked harder than when at home. 
So when I entered on my Cincinnati pastorate, I was 
in a somewhat exhausted condition ; for such a con- 
dition the climate of Cincinnati was one of the worst 
that could have been chosen ; and it very soon began 
to tell upon me. I had been brought up and always 
lived not far from the ocean ; and the summer 
atmosphere of Cincinnati was most uncongenial and 
depressing. 

Shortly after the commencement of my Cincinnati 
pastorate the climate began to tell upon me. I was 
seized with a dull (but not severe) pain in the head, 
which continued with scarcely any interruption 
during my two years’ sojourn there. But I worked 
on as best I could, under the discouragement of 
feeble and failing health. The best medical aid that 
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the city could furnish was invoked, but none of the 
remedies employed seemed to produce any effect. 

There was at that time in the church proper — 
(the church proper consisted of but a small portion 
of the congregation, or of those who bore the 
expenses of the society. Yet under the laws of 
Ohio they alone could vote on church questions ; 
and from that decision there was no appeal) — an 
active and influential element (numbering only six 
or eight persons), who had imbibed the narrow and 
sectarian view of the New Church which was 
originally put forth by Robert Hindmarsh, and has 
done so much harm to the new organization every- 
where, and hindered in no slight degree the progress 
of truth among liberal minds. It was not long 
before it became apparent that this class of persons 
were not in sympathy with me. The discovery of 
this fact, and a growing consciousness on my part 
of an inability to overcome their bigotry, worried 
me ; and this mental worry was, no doubt, in a good 
measure, if not altogether, the cause of my bodily 
infirmity. But I continued to work without cessa- 
tion — feeble as my health was — for about two years. 

At length, in the spring of 1850, I reached the 
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conclusion that it was clearly not my duty to con- 
tinue longer to tax my brain in the effort to discharge 
the duties of my profession. It seemed scarcely less 
than deliberate suicide to do so. And after due 
meditation, severe inward struggle, and earnest 
prayer for the Divine guidance, I handed to the 
church committee a written resignation of my pas- 
torate. Probably one of the things which aggravated 
my bodily malady about this time, and so helped me 
to a final decision, was the strife caused in the society 
by some of the bigoted members in regard to a 
conversation had with one of them early in the year 
1850, when I had said: “ Though I cordially accept 
all the doctrines revealed through Swedenborg, and 
believe them to be from God out of heaven, yet I do 
not regard him as infallible. I see in his writings 
evidence that he had his moods like the rest of us, 
even after the period of his Divine illumination 
commenced. Oh some minor points I find him 
plainly in conflict with himself. But he does not 
mislead me, for he is generally uniform and con- 
sistent in his teaching, even on the subjects where I 
find occasional conflicts.” 

The church committee, however, refused to accept 
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my resignation and asked me to withdraw it. This 
I did on the assurance given me that they would call 
a meeting of the congregation, and use their influ- 
ence to have them grant me a vacation of six 
months or more to recruit my health. They did 
so, and the congregation met and voted to grant me 
leave of absence for six months, and to continue to 
pay me during that time $100 a month (my regular 
salary was then $1500 a year). This was quite 
satisfactory, and I immediately entered into corre- 
spondence with an institution in Vermont, from the 
treatment in which it was believed I should derive 
great benefit. Pending the negotiation, the members 
of the church proper, to whom belonged the right to 
confirm or veto the decision of the congregation, 
held a meeting and voted to grant me a vacation 
of six months, but to pay me during that time 
only $50 a month, though it was well known that 
my expenses would be considerably increased, and 
that I had no other means of supporting my family 
than what I received from the society. 

When this action of “ the church ” (?) was com- 
municated to me, I saw and felt the necessity then 
thrown upon me of seeking some other vocation 
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as a means of supporting myself and family, and 
I at once began casting about for some secular 
employment Some generous friends kindly offered 
to make up a purse and send me to Europe — a 
common mode of treating invalid ministers. 

But I said : “ No ; while fully appreciating your gen- 
erosity, and heartily thanking you for your kind offer, 
I prefer not to accept it. I was brought up to work 
and have profound respect for manual labor. And 
I think some honest work (if I can find it) in the 
open air will be quite as good for my health as 
a voyage to Europe, and it will be more in agree- 
ment with my idea of what the Gospel requires, 
than would the acceptance of your generous offer, 
for which I have no prospect of being able to make 
any pecuniary return.” 
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XIV. 

Health Fails. Learn the Roofing Business. Enter on 
its Practice in More Northern Cities , and 
Recover Health . 

Mr. Cyrus M. Warren was then boarding with us, 
and was engaged in putting composition and gravel 
roofs upon buildings. I said to him one morning, 
“ How long would it take me to learn your roofing 
business?” “ Why, you could learn it in a week,” 
he said, to which I replied : ‘‘Then that is just the 
business for me, for it will take me out-of-doors 
and give me abundance of exercise in the open 
air, and the satisfaction also of doing something 
useful. Will you teach me the business and all 
its secrets?” “ Certainly, with great pleasure,” was 
his prompt answer. And I immediately began going 
upon buildings where his men were at work, watch- 
ing carefully and with eagerness every operation, 
asking numerous questions, visiting the shop in 
which the materials were prepared, etc., etc., and 
sure enough, in one week’s time I had learned 
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the trade, and felt quite competent to direct in 
the laying of a composition roof. 

I then decided to go at once to some of the more 
northern cities, such as Detroit, Chicago, and Mil- 
waukee, where this kind of roofing was then wholly 
unknown, where I should find a more congenial 
climate than that of Cincinnati. Accordingly, with 
the generous aid of my good friend, Mr. Warren, I 
procured the necessary tools and materials, shipped 
them to the Great Lakes, and soon after (some 
time early in June) followed them, to engage in 
a business wholly new to me. As this seemed 
the best thing to do under the then existing 
circumstances, I felt that I was in the stream of 
Providence, and had no doubt that the Divine 
hand was leading me, and earnestly did I pray for 
the Divine guidance and for perfect submission to 
the Divine will. 

But when the day for my departure arrived and I 
turned the key in my library door, the thought 
came over me that I was bidding a last farewell 
to books and pen and to work that I dearly loved 
and for which I had spent many years in preparation, 
and my strength and manhood gave way ; I broke 
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down completely and cried aloud, as I had not done 
before since the days of my childhood. I then went 
to the parlor to await the arrival of the carriage that 
had been ordered to take me to the railroad depot. 
There I waited and waited until the hour for depar- 
ture of the evening train, and no carriage came, the 
order having been overlooked or forgotten. I then 
threw myself upon the parlor lounge and shortly 
fell asleep, and in my sleep a cheering vision was 
vouchsafed me. I seemed to be on a gentle eleva- 
tion, surveying a beautiful landscape stretching as 
far as the eye could see, and the sunlight fell so 
bright and peaceful over the whole scene that the 
place seemed like heaven itself. When I awoke I 
felt strengthened and refreshed, and was sure that 
this sweet vision had been granted me by a loving 
Father to cheer and encourage me. It was as if 
He had said : “ Don’t be discouraged. I will be 

with you, and cause my face to shine upon you. 
The cheerful sunshine that burst upon you in your 
slumber, and the wide and beautiful landscape spread 
out before you, were a faint image of my love that is 
always over and around you, and of the broad 
and bright future still before you.” 
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The next morning I said good-bye to my wife and 
children, and left for the lake region full of courage 
and hope. That evening I reached Detroit, where I 
was warmly greeted by a New- Church brother, 
whom I had heard of but had never before seen, Judge 
Digby Vincent Bell, who took me directly to his 
house and insisted on my remaining with him for a day 
or two, which I did. Some buildings were in process 
of erection in Detroit, but most of them had already 
contracted for their roofing, and I found no work to 
do there in my new vocation. I then pushed on to 
Chicago, and finding no roofing to do there, went to 
Milwaukee in a day or two. There I found a large 
stable in process of erection and nearly ready for the 
roof. The proprietor was intending to roof it with 
canvas. But after showing him the printed testi- 
monials I had with me of the value and durability of 
the roofing I was prepared to introduce, and offering 
to take half the price for covering his stable in cash, 
and half in carriage or horse-hire as I might need, a 
bargain was concluded; and I telegraphed to my 
friend, Mr. Warren, of Cincinnati, to send me a fore- 
man at once. This he did ; and in a few days the 
foreman arrived, also the steamer containing tools 
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and roofing materials, and very soon I was at work 
in my new vocation. The Milwaukee atmosphere 
seemed to be just what I needed — pure and bracing. 
I took off my coat and put on overalls, and with 
hammer or hatchet in hand worked all day with my 
men like any other laborer. And being an entire 
stranger in that city, no one suspected that I had just 
left the pulpit to engage in this handicraft. 

This roofing, being altogether new in that city and 
vicinity, attracted the attention of business men and 
property owners ; and this first job when finished 
served as a good card for advertising the business. 
Among others who visited the building while I was 
at work on the roof was the editor of the leading 
daily paper of that city, with whom I had consider- 
able conversation. He seemed, and no doubt was, 
somewhat surprised to find as much intelligence and 
as fairly spoken English as he did in one so roughly 
clad and engaged in such dirty work as I was. And 
in a day or two thereafter a handsome editorial notice 
of the roof I had manufactured appeared in his paper, 
coupled with an expression of the belief that Mil- 
waukee would find it for her interest to encourage 
and patronize all such intelligent mechanics. Little 
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did that editor imagine that I had left the pulpit only 
two weeks before, and that the roofing of that stable 
was the first job in the mechanical line that I ever did 
or superintended. But the notice, which was wholly 
unsolicited — indeed, I did not know at the time that 
the man I talked with so long and pleasantly on the 
roof was an editor — was of essential service to the 
new roofing in that region. It called people’s atten- 
tion to it; and that first roof was an excellent one, 
and all who examined it were satisfied that it was all 
that was claimed for it. It was a capital advertise- 
ment, and helped to give my new business a start in 
the Northwest. 

On finishing the Milwaukee stable, no more work 
offering there immediately, I returned to Chicago, 
and very soon got a stable to roof there. And 
this advertised the business in that city which 
then contained but 23,000 inhabitants. I soon ob- 
tained other jobs there; also in Detroit, where a large 
hotel was in process of erection, and which the pro- 
prietors had contracted to have roofed with tin. But 
one of their number visiting Cincinnati about that 
time, and learning from reliable persons there the 
merits of the “ felt and composition roofing,” which 
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had been extensively used in that city for three or 
four years, on his return to Detroit recommended 
this roof to his associates. And so strong and con- 
vincing were the testimonials he presented that they 
concluded to adopt his recommendation, sell the tin 
they had ordered, and make a contract with me for 
the new “ felt and composition roof.” This was 
done at once ; and the news of the transaction found 
its way into the Chicago papers, and was the best 
kind of an advertisement — being a strong testimonial 
to the merits of the roof from intelligent and wholly 
disinterested parties. 

From that time my business increased rapidly ; 
and for the balance of that year and until 1854 I had 
as much work as I could do — often on horseback 
several hours in the day, superintending several 
gangs of men who were at work in different parts of 
the city, and when my services were not needed else- 
where, working with my men on the roof. 

Probably few hard-working men were more thor- 
oughly fatigued at the close of each day than I ; and 
none, I believe, retired to rest more gladly or slept 
more soundly. The consequence was that my bodily 
health improved rapidly, and in less than three 
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months I felt like a new man. I doubt if a trip to 
Europe or any other part of the world would have so 
soon brought my system into such a vigorous and 
healthy condition. Besides the sunshine, fresh air, 
and active exercise, I had the consciousness of doing 
useful work ; and the serene mental condition in 
which I was kept by this thought doubtless had 
much to do with the recovery of my health. Aim- 
ing to do all my work in an honest and faithful 
manner, I was kept in a cheerful frame of mind, and 
in sweet communion with the Divine, and fellowship 
with the angelic host. I had learned to respect and 
honor all kinds of useful labor ; and coarse and dirty 
and fatiguing as this work was, I think I took as 
much pleasure in doing it well as I ever did in writ- 
ing or delivering a sermon that stirred the hearts of 
my hearers. 

I have thought this experience of mine might 
be useful to other ministers. For multitudes are 
prostrated as I was by excessive and continual 
brain work ; and if they would suspend such 
work entirely, and engage for a time in some 
out-of-door manual employment, I cannot doubt 
that their recovery would generally be as speedy 
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and complete as was mine. Probably one reason 
why this is not oftener done is the false idea that 
most ministers have in regard to manual labor. 
They look upon it as somewhat degrading — hardly 
consistent with the dignity of the profession they 
have chosen. But the New Christianity would teach 
them better — would teach them that every kind of 
useful work is honorable and praiseworthy. 
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XV. 

Left Chicago and removed to Brooklyn, N. K, 
thence to Orange , N. J. 

I could not help feeling all the time that this 
business was not that for which I had been born and 
educated ; that I had been prepared for a different 
use, and therefore had no right to continue in this 
after my health was thoroughly restored, and I had 
accumulated sufficient of this world’s goods to place 
me and my family beyond the fear of want. Accord- 
ingly, in May, 1854, I took into partnership Wm. C. 
Dow, who had been with me a year or more as clerk, 
sold him a half interest in the business, left him to 
carry it on, and removed with my family to Brooklyn 
— first spending three or four months with my own 
and my wife’s friends in Maine. In September of that 
year we became settled in Brooklyn ; and I resumed 
the work of my profession — preaching on invitation, 
for the same New-Church society in New York city 
that I had left six years before. 

I remained in Brooklyn (meanwhile preaching for 
the New York society) until the spring of 1855. In 
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April of that year business called me to Chicago. 
While there my friend, Wm. J. Bell, of Milwaukee, 
called on me and invited me to accompany him on 
a trip to St. Paul. As I had never visited that 
section nor seen our greatest river — the Mississippi — 
I gladly accepted his invitation. The only route at 
the time was by rail from Chicago to Galena and by 
steamer to St. Paul. The water in the Mississippi was 
unusually low, and we were nearly four days on our 
passage from Galena. I was surprised at the char- 
acter of the river. Instead of a broad, majestic stream, 
as I had expected, much of the way there seemed 
little or no appearance of a river, but we seemed to 
be sailing in a vast lake studded with islands. No 
hills or bluffs — nothing to break the monotony of the 
scenery until we came near St. Paul. 

On our way we came to a point where the water of 
the river was so shallow for several rods that the 
steamer could not pass without being somewhat re- 
lieved of her load. Besides two or three hundred 
passengers, we had considerable live stock on board ; 
and the captain concluded to land the live stock, (cat- 
tle and horses) drive them a few rods and then take 
them on board again when the steamer had crossed 
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the bar. Among the owners of the animals was a 
poor farmer from Illinois, who was removing with his 
family and all his goods and chattels to Minnesota. 
A pair of horses, a wagon, and a few farm implements 
constituted the principal part of his worldly goods. 
Through some carelessness or some defect in the 
bridge of planks constructed for re-shipping the live 
stock, one of this poor man’s horses fell through and 
broke his neck. This seemed a terrible misfortune 
to the owner. He was too poor to purchase another 
horse, and what could he do on his farm with but 
one horse? The man seemed heart-broken. After 
conversing with him and learning his circumstances, 
I represented his case to the captain, who said that 
he could not pay the man for his horse, but possibly 
the steamboat company might if the case were pre- 
sented to them ; and he gave me the names and 
address of the President and some of the other offi- 
cers, and allowed me to call a meeting of the pas- 
sengers in the principal saloon of the steamer. I did 
so. The steward rang the bell through the boat, and 
announced the object of the meeting. In a few 
minutes all the passengers were in the saloon. A 
chairman was chosen, and I related the conversation 
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I had had with the farmer, and moved that a sub- 
scription be then and there taken up for him, 
and that a committee be appointed to present his case 
to the steamboat company and ask that they pay 
him for his horse. Both motions were seconded 
and promptly carried ; a collection of over $50 was 
at once taken up and handed to the farmer, and a 
committee of two (a gentleman residing at St. Paul 
and myself) were appointed to present the farmer’s 
case to the proper officers of the Company, and urge 
payment for the loss of the horse ; for it was not 
through any fault or neglect of the farmer that the 
horse was killed. When we reached St. Paul the 
other gentleman and myself lost no time in seeing 
and presenting the case to one of the directors of the 
company who resided in that city. He treated us 
courteously, but advised that we lay the matter before 
the President of the company, who resided at Galena. 
On my return I stopped at Galena, saw the President, 
related to him all the circumstances, and the unan- 
imous opinion of the passengers who witnessed the 
event, as to what justice required the company to 
do. I expressed the hope that the company would, 
without delay, furnish the poor farmer with another 
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horse or pay him for the one that had been killed. 
The President seemed to see what justice required, 
and assured 'me that the directors would give their 
early attention to the case. Shortly after my return 
to Brooklyn I received a letter from the other 
member of the committee in St. Paul, telling me that 
the company had paid the farmer for his horse. 

There was on board the steamer at the time of the 
incident here narrated a Russian nobleman wh 6 had 
with him a Frenchman as traveling companion, both 
of whom seemed quite familiar with our language. 
After the meeting held in the steamer’s saloon, the 
contribution there taken up, and the appointment of 
a committee to urge the steamboat company to pay 
the farmer for his horse, the gentlemen came to me 
and expressed their surprise and delight at what had 
been done. “ Why, you Americans,” said they, “ are 
certainly the most extraordinary people in the whole 
world. We have never seen your like. There is not 
a country in all Kurope where such an event as we 
have just witnessed could occur; — where all the 
passengers on board a great steamer would, as one 
man, interest themselves in behalf of a poor man — 
an entire stranger to them all — take up a contribution 
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to alleviate his immediate distress, and appoint a 
committee to present his case to the steamboat com- 
pany, and urge prompt payment for his Horse. ,, Such 
appreciation by intelligent foreigners of this simple 
act of Christian charity, and their recognition of it as 
one of the legitimate fruits of our democratic Ameri- 
can institutions, was very gratifying. 

Not long after my return from this western trip a 
friend, on his way to Massachusetts, stopped a few 
days with me in Brooklyn. He had recently failed in 
business, and was in search of a new location in 
which to start again. During my four years’ sojourn 
in Chicago I had received from this gentleman many 
personal favors, for which I felt grateful, and which I 
hoped some time to have the opportunity of recipro- 
cating. During his visit I went with him to New 
York, and as we were walking through Wall Street 
we saw on the door of a neat looking office a notice, 
“To Rent.’’ My friend thought he would like to 
know for what price such an office as that could be 
rented ; and as the notice referred us for information 
to a gentleman in an upper story of the same build- 
ing, we made inquiry, and found it was to be rented 
very low, less than half the ordinary price of such an 
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office in that city. On our way home I said to my 
friend, “ How much capital would you require to enter 
upon a private banking business in New York ? ” He 
mentioned the sum needed ($5000.00) and then briefly 
outlined the kind of business he would do and the 
perfect safety of it. I offered to lend him the neces- 
sary amount of money and to go into partnership with 
him. He accepted my offer, returned immediately 
to Wall Street, rented the office, and in an hour or 
two thereafter left in a Fall River steamer to visit his 
friends in New England. 

Within an hour or less after my friend’s departure 
a sadness came over me, more profound and oppres- 
sive than I had ever before experienced, or than I 
can now find words to describe. It was as if the 
recording angel stood by my side, and with counte- 
nance full of tenderest pity, not unmingled with 
reproof, said : “ Mr. Barrett, consider what you have 
just done or agreed to do ! Look at it in connection 
with your past history, your recent experience, and 
your settled purpose. You have been providentially 
helped to a liberal education; your mind has been 
opened to a clear understanding and cordial recep- 
tion of the revealed doctrines of heaven; and you 
10 
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have been prospered during the last few years in a 
manner quite extraordinary — regaining perfect bodily 
health and accumulating an ample competence for 
yourself and family ; and you have been shown the 
great need there is of more earnest and competent 
workers in elucidating and disseminating the pre- 
cious truths of heaven. Now, apparently unmindful 
or forgetful of all this, and of Him who has so 
graciously enlightened, guided, and blessed you, and 
fitted you for one of the most momentous and needed 
uses in His kingdom on earth, you have suddenly 
and thoughtlessly thrown aside your rich bequest 
and high privilege, and agreed to enter a field where 
there is not the slightest need of your services, and 
where, instead of helping others to a higher spiritual 
state, you will be likely to be yourself dragged 
down to a lower plane in the sensuous realm. You 
have done this without asking or thinking whether 
it be the will of your Heavenly Father — without one 
look to the Lord, or one word or moment of earnest 
prayer for Divine guidance.” Such thoughts as these 
flowed in upon me with overwhelming force, reveal- 
ing, as in the clear light of heaven, the wrong of such 
a thoughtless and hasty decision, and the folly — 
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almost criminality — of what I had agreed to do, and 
causing me indescribable sadness and depression for 
the remainder of the day. 

I retired early that evening and moistened my pil- 
low with tears, beseeching the Lord with intense 
earnestness that He would show me what to do 
under the circumstances ; and if He disapproved, as I 
was quite sure He did, of what I had done, that He 
would show me the way out of the abyss into which 
I had so recklessly plunged myself. With this 
prayer in my heart and on my lips I fell asleep. And 
see how speedily and intelligibly my prayer was an- 
swered ! I was wrapped in sleep but a few minutes, 
though it seemed to me some hours. And in my 
dream or vision — for it seemed more like the latter 
than the former — there was first presented to me a 
lovely, yes, a perfectly heavenly, picture. I seemed 
to be hurrying across a neatly shaven lawn, studded 
with beautiful trees, under the shadow of which a 
group of thirty or forty little children were playing, 
their faces shining as with a heavenly lustre. A few 
rods distant was a stately white mansion, in the 
upper windows of which were beautiful women 
gazing with approving smiles on the circle of little 
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ones dancing on the lawn. As I hurried past the 
children, not knowing whither I was going, but im- 
pelled as by an irresistible power, several of them 
called to me, “ Oh ! stop and play with us !” — to 
which invitation I made answer, “ I can’t now, but 
I’ll come back and then I’ll play with you.” 

Directly I seemed to cross a brook and clamber 
up a steep bank on the other side ; and then I was 
ushered into the east end of a large stone building of 
immense length and apparently more than two hun- 
dred feet in width. I found myself standing on a 
platform five or six feet above the floor, and seemed 
to hear a voice saying, as if addressing me, “You 
have come to the foot-races.” In the centre of the 
building, extending from the platform where I stood 
to a point as far as my sight could reach, was a space 
apparently twenty or thirty feet wide, laid with five 
or six sets of brass rails shaped like the T-rails of 
ordinary railroads but considerably smaller, the 
two rails in each set being about a foot apart. On 
these rails, at various distances from each other, were 
men having on their feet brass shoes with grooves in 
the bottom of them which exactly fitted the rails and 
fastened their wearers to them ; and near the platform 
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on which I was standing were other men already 
shod with the brazen shoes, and waiting their turn to 
mount the rails. On either side of this set of brazen 
rails, for the entire length of the building, were rough 
seats or benches rising one above another to either 
wall, all of which were filled with men of coarse, hard, 
wicked-looking faces, having slouchy hats on their 
heads, and shouting themselves hoarse, each one for 
his favorite in the rails. By the side of each pair of 
rails, and apparently twenty or thirty feet apart, was 
a small table on which was a huge round of beef cov- 
ered with fat several inches thick ; and a man with a 
stout carving knife in his hand stood by each table 
ready to serve with a fat slice the one who should 
first reach that point in the race. As the dis- 
tance from where I stood increased, the rounds of 
beef increased in size, and the slices served to the 
successful competitors were larger and fatter. The 
scene was one of intense excitement — a perfect bed- 
lam. Directly I seemed to catch the contagion 
and enjoy the wild excitement ; and as I looked upon 
the huge round of beef on the table nearest me, a 
keen appetite and intense hankering for a slice 
seemed suddenly to be kindled within me, and the 
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thought came distinctly before me, “ Oh ! how I 
should enjoy one of those fat slices ! How good it 
would taste !” Thereupon I awoke from my dream 
(or vision) ; and at the moment of awaking I seemed 
to hear a voice saying, “You have had a vision of 
Wall Street." 

This was all, and quite enough. And what a 
prompt and beautiful answer to my heartfelt prayer ! 
There was in it no reproof — no blame or condemna- 
tion for my hasty and thoughtless agreement. It 
was simply a revelation to me of the real nature of 
Wall Street — its low ambitions, its brazen bondage, 
its sensuous excitements, and its carnal rewards. It 
said as plainly as words could say: “ You have seen 
the nature of the business you have agreed to engage 
in and the general character of those among whom 
you will be thrown ; and you have seen also that you 
will be unable to resist the contagion of that crowd — 
that you will shortly find yourself in sympathy with 
their low aims and wild excitement, and will have 
your appetite for some of the ‘ fat slices * so keenly 
whetted that you will be ready to mount the brazen 
rails in your grooved shoes of brass." 

The meaning of the vision was plain enough. I 
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accepted the revelation with thankfulness and joy. 
And the next morning I wrote my friend saying that 
I had had a remarkable experience which compelled 
my withdrawal from the agreement made with him 
the day before, and that I would tell him all about it 
on his return from New England. I did so ; and he 
readily released me from my engagement. But this 
left him in an uncomfortable predicament, and the 
only relief to be found was in my furnishing him 
with the amount originally agreed upon and allowing 
my name to appear in the firm until such time as he 
could obtain another partner. This I did, but with 
the distinct understanding and agreement between us 
personally that I should have nothing to do with the 
business and receive no part of the profits, and that 
he would release me as soon as he could obtain an- 
other partner; all of which agreement was strictly 
complied with. Thus the business was started, and 
in a few months thereafter another satisfactory part- 
ner was found and I was released. 

While residing in Brooklyn, besides some ministerial 
and pastoral work done in New York, I was able to 
prepare and publish “ The Golden Reed,” “ Beauty 
of Ashes,” and a treatise on “The Visible Church,” 
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now published under the title of “ The Apocalyptic 
New Jerusalem.” More than half of “ The Golden 
Reed ” consisted of extracts from the theological 
writings of Swedenborg. Its main purpose was to 
show the breadth, catholicity, and inclusiveness of the 
New Church signified by the New Jerusalem. Up to 
the time of its publication the belief had prevailed 
almost universally among the receivers of the 
heavenly doctrines, that this Church is a visible body, 
consisting exclusively of those who receive and 
openly profess these doctrines. The numerous ex- 
tracts from Swedenborg in this volume showed con- 
clusively that this idea was a mistaken one; — that 
the New Church of which Swedenborg wrote is not 
a visible organization, but includes all, of whatever 
name or creed, whose ruling love is love of the Lord 
and the neighbor. It showed that this Church is the 
real but invisible, in contradistinction to the nominal 
and visible, Church of the Lord; — in other words, 
“the Lord’s kingdom on earth,” the members of 
which are known only to Him whose all-seeing eye 
alone can penetrate the depths of the human heart. 
This position was so strongly fortified by quotations 
from Swedenborg, that no attempt was ever made by 
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the New-Church organs to invalidate or disprove it. 
Yet the teaching was so contrary to the prevail- 
ing belief among Newchurchmen at that time, and 
withal so unwelcome, that the book had but a 
moderate sale — the friends and members of the New 
Church apparently feeling more interest in suppress- 
ing than in extending its circulation. Yet the book 
was not wholly without effect upon those for whom it 
was more especially intended. It is easy to trace 
from that time the growth of broader and truer views 
of the New Church, its nature and whereabout ; so 
that now (1890) probably a majority of the most 
intelligent members of the New-Church organization 
hold the very same view that was taught and so 
abundantly confirmed in “ The Golden Reed.” 

In 1856 I removed with my family to Orange, 
New Jersey, where we remained until 1864. While 
in Orange I was busy with my pen most of the time, 
writing books and pamphlets, articles for magazines, 
etc., and for three years editing “ The Swedenbor- 
gian,” a monthly New-Church magazine, and filling 
the pulpit of the New York N.-C. society a portion 
of the time while they were without a minister. 
During this period I wrote and published “ Letters 
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on the Divine Trinity/’ addressed to Henry Ward 
Beecher; “Catholicity of the New Church and 
Uncatholicity of Newchurchmen ” (meaning by the 
latter the organization known as the New Church). 
The last mentioned of these works consisted of two 
parts ; the first showing the catholicity of the New 
Church by copious quotations from its authorized 
teachings — the writings of Swedenborg ; and the 
second showing, by articles that New-Church jour- 
nals had refused to publish, the exceeding narrow- 
ness and illiberality of the organized New Church as 
represented by its journals. Hence the title of Part 
II — “Uncatholicity of Newchurchmen.’’ Of course, 
this work was assailed by the New-Church organs. 
But when or where did there ever exist an ecclesi- 
astical body that could mildly endure criticism, or 
patiently bear to have any of its false teachings or 
shortcomings or misdoings pointed out, however 
mildly it might be done? I have never known or 
heard of one. And in this respect the New-Church 
organization appears to be no exception to the 
general rule. In every ecclesiastical body there 
seems to be a lurking conceit of something closely 
allied to infallibility, though only in the Papal hier- 
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archy is infallibility openly claimed. But this book 
was not without its effect. It fell into the hands of 
some candid people, and was the means of opening 
and enlarging their minds on the subject of the New 
Church, its nature and whereabout; and convinced 
some of the utter impropriety of rebaptism as author- 
ized and encouraged by the New-Church organization. 
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XVI. 

Removed to Philadelphia (1864). Organized The Amer- 
ican New- Church Tract and Publication Society, 
and was its General Manager . 

In the spring of 1864 I received from the first 
New-Church Society of Philadelphia a unanimous 
invitation (which I accepted) to become their pastor. 
This society was then small, and financially feeble. 
But they agreed to pay me $1000 a year. And 
about the first of June that year I removed with my 
family to Philadelphia and entered on the duties of 
pastor of the Philadelphia society. I had long been 
of the opinion the New-Church pulpit could do but 
little comparatively in the way of disseminating the 
new truths from heaven ; and that the press is to be 
relied on as the chief instrumentality — an idea which 
has come to be pretty generally entertained by New- 
churchmen. Accordingly, the next year after my 
settlement in Philadelphia I conceived the idea of 
preparing and publishing a New-Church tract as 
often at least as once a month, and of forming a 
society to collect funds for this especial work. I 
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communicated this idea to some of the leading mem- 
bers of the society, who received it with favor. By 
their advice a meeting of the society was called to 
consider the matter. At this meeting the proposi- 
tion was unanimously approved, and a committee 
was appointed to draft a constitution ; and as chair- 
main of that committee and suggester of the new 
movement, this work naturally fell to me. The 
result, which shortly followed, was the organization 
of “The American New-Church Tract and Publica- 
tion Society/’ which still exists under its original 
name and constitution, and whose extensive work in 
spreading the doctrines of the New Church is well- 
known throughout the country. 

I think nothing else was contemplated at the out- 
set but the publication of New-Church tracts, of 
which there had been a sad deficiency in our country 
up to that time. But no sooner was this society 
organized than the question of the importance of cir- 
culating New-Church books through the regular 
channels of the book trade began to be agitated. 
But how could it be done? There was not, and 
probably would not be for many years, a sufficient 
demand for such books to warrant any house en- 
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gaged in the book business to undertake their publi- 
cation. They certainly would not do it unless some 
others would assume the financial risk. But after a 
due consideration and full discussion of this subject, 
an arrangement was concluded with J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., of Philadelphia, under which they agreed to 
publish and offer for sale such New-Church works as 
our Tract and Publication Society would recommend, 
provided we would be at the expense of making the 
plates. The acceptance of this proposition by our 
society was virtually guaranteeing the publishers 
against loss ; for the expense of stereotyping a book 
is known to be by far the greater part of its cost. 
Under this arrangement, which was made with J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. through a member of our Board of 
Managers (Mr. Julian Shoemaker), who was con- 
nected with that firm, our Publication Society was to 
receive a royalty on all its books sold, equivalent to 
twenty per cent, of the retail price. Under this 
agreement, which was never committed to writing 
but never denied, the society continued to act during 
the term of my connection with it — upward of six 
years. Meanwhile it made the plates of, and so 
caused to be published through J. B. Lippincott & 
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Co., some twelve or fifteen volumes of New-Church 
works, among which was a “ Life of Swedenborg/* 
Grindon’s “ Life ; Its Nature, Varieties, and Phe- 
nomena/’ three volumes by Dr. W. H. Holcombe, 
three or four volumes by myself, and four of Sweden- 
borg’s most popular and important works, viz. : 
“ Heaven and Hell,” “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” 
“ Divine Providence,” and “ True Christian Reli- 
gion,” — all of these in a new translation, the first (H. 
and H.) by myself, and the last three by R. Norman 
Foster. My service as translator of H. and H., and, 
indeed, all my other services to the society, such as 
supervising every page of the new translation, read- 
ing and correcting proof sheets, raising the needed 
funds for carrying on the work, attending to the cor- 
respondence, etc., etc., were rendered gratuitously, 
but the translations, executed by Mr. Foster, cost the 
society, I think, something over #3000. 

In addition to and in conjunction with this 
work, a new magazine was started (January, 1867) 
entitled The Neiv-Chnrch Monthly , of which I was 
made Editor, and which was continued for three 
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The work of the Tract and Publication Society 
attracted considerable attention throughout the 
country — both within and outside of the New- 
Church organization. Copies of every New-Church 
work electrotyped by our Publication Society and 
issued by our publishers were sent to leading papers 
throughout the country, and often received very 
favorable notices. Swedenborg and his writings be- 
gan to be spoken of in the periodicals of the day with 
a degree of respect never before witnessed. And as 
evidence of the lively interest which this movement 
awakened among receivers of the heavenly doctrines, 

I may mention the fact that during the six or seven 
years of my connection with the society, no less ' 
than three Newchurchmen residing in different parts 
of the country, and wholly unknown to each other, 
made their wills bequeathing the bulk of their 
property (aggregating, I think, something over 
$70,000) to our Tract and Publication Society. I 
had never seen either of these persons, and one of 
them I had never heard of until after his decease ; 
but two of them had been among my correspondents 
for several years, and it was after considerable con- 
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sultation with me, and entirely by my advice, that 
they made the bequests they did to our Publication 
Society. 

There existed at that time, and had existed for 
many years, among some of the influential and lead- 
ing members of the General Convention, a feeling by 
no means friendly to me, — perhaps it might, without 
exaggeration, be called extremely hostile. I had 
differed from them on several subjects, such as the 
trinal order of the New-Church ministry, the 
necessity of rebaptism preparatory to admission into 
a New-Church society, the nature and whereabout 
of the New Church ;* and I had openly proclaimed 
my views on these subjects. But the leading men in 
the Convention regarded these views as false, and 
their promulgation as detrimental to the interests of 
the General Convention, which they held to be iden- 
tical with the New Church in America. Whatever 

* Should any reader of this sketch care to know what my view of the 
New Church is, he will find it in “ The Golden City,” “ The Apocalyp- 
tic New Jerusalem,” or “ The New Church : Its Nature or Where- 
about.” Also in a pamphlet, “Succession in the Ministry.” This 
latter will be sent free to any one desiring a copy. 
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was contrary to the decrees or publicly expressed 
opinions of the Convention, was therefore held to be 
heretical — contrary to the New Church ; and any one 
holding and proclaiming such contrary opinions, was 
regarded and treated as an enemy of the New 
Church; and whatever could be said or done to 
injure his reputation, to impress the New-Church 
public with the belief of his unworthiness or un- 
soundness, to impair and as far as possible destroy 
his influence, was deemed commendable — a real ser- 
vice to the New-Church cause. I blame no individ- 
uals for this. 

It was the prevailing sentiment or feeling, begotten 
and fostered originally by a very few persons, and 
thought to be perfectly right and proper. It was a 
remnant of the old intolerant, ecclesiastical, Babylon- 
ish spirit imported from the Old- into the New- 
Church organization, the real nature of which was 
wholly unknown to those who cherished it. 

As a good illustration of the nature of this spirit I 
would refer to the resolutions embodying charges 
against me presented and signed by the Executive 
Committee of the General Convention (fourteen in 
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number) all of which were subsequently proved to 
be utterly false.* 

In 1871 I became conscious that there existed in 
the Board of our Tract and Publication Society some 
of this unfriendly element, and finally I saw that my 
continuance in the Board with this element con- 
stantly planning and working against me would 
involve endless strife ; and that this was not likely to 
contribute to the spiritual growth or welfare of 
individuals, or to the prosperity of the cause we were 
seeking to promote. I therefore did what seemed to 
me then and has seemed ever since, the only proper 
thing to do under all the circumstances — quietly 
resigned my seat in the Board of Managers and with- 
drew from all connection with the Tract and Publica- 
tion Society. 

This experience was inexpressibly painful to me at 
the time. For only a few months previous to my 
withdrawal from the Publication Society I had re- 
signed the pastorate of the First New-Church 
Society of Philadelphia, that I might devote my 

* A small pamphlet containing these charges, together with their 
investigation, will be sent free, by the Swedenborg Publishing Associa- 
tion, to any one desiring it. 
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whole time to the translation, publication, and cir- 
culation of New-Church works. This seemed the 
highest use I was capable of performing, and one 
which I ardently loved and for which I was better 
fitted than for any other. 

I now see that the hand of the Lord, invisible at 
the time, was in it all, and that Divine Providence 
was then so permitting and ordering things that I 
might be placed in a position of greater freedom; 
and so enabled ultimately to perform a greater use 
for the New Church than I ever could have done 
had my connection with the Tract and Publication 
Society never been dissolved. 
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XVII. 

A Providential Circumstance which led to the 
Organization of the Swedenborg Pub - 
lishing Association. 

For some months I was without occupation, and 
suffered deep depression. 

Some of the Board of Managers of the Publica- 
tion Society deeply lamented the influence that had 
crept into the Board and destroyed its peace and 
harmony, and were anxious that I should organize 
another Publication Society ; but I was too much 
discouraged — too sick at heart in view of what had 
transpired — to think of any such thing. But before 
the lapse of another year there came to me quite 
unexpectedly, from a generous-hearted Newchurch- 
man with whom I had for several years been in 
occasional correspondence, the offer of $1000.00 for 
the use of the Tract and Publication Society (of 
which he supposed I was still a member) in case I 
thought well of it, or thought that society could use 
it to advantage. On learning from me the state of 
affairs, and that I was no longer a member of the 
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Publication Society, he did not bestow the gift as he 
had intended ; but promised that if I would organize 
a new Society for a similar purpose, he would donate 
to us that amount. This seemed a plain indication 
of Providence, and one which should not be dis- 
regarded. I therefore yielded to the solicitude of 
friends, and toward the close of 1872 we organized 
the “ Swedenborg Publishing Association,” which 
was duly incorporated under the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania, March 3d, 1873. 

A gentleman who had for many years been among 
my New-Church correspondents, had, entirely 
through my advice, executed a will in which he be- 
queathed to the Tract and Publication Society the 
bulk of his property, and had placed in the hands of 
three trustees named by myself, three or four thousand 
dollars in United States bonds, to be ultimately the 
property of that Society ; but no trust deed had been 
executed. Up to this time I had not informed the 
gentleman of my withdrawal from the Tract and Pub- 
lication Society. But now that the Swedenborg Pub- 
lishing Association was organized and duly incor- 
porated, it seemed clearly my duty to acquaint him 
with the situation and lay before him all the facts in 
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the case; for on turning to the correspondence had 
with him a few years before, I found that he had 
consulted me on all points regarding the disposition 
of his property, and had followed implicitly my 
suggestions; and I was sure that, had either of us 
known or suspected that the harmony of the Publica- 
tion Society would be destroyed in the manner that 
it had been, no such disposition as had been made of 
his property would ever have been thought of. 
Upon due reflection my duty seemed very plain. 
Accordingly I wrote the gentleman, naming a day 

when I wished to meet him in on a matter of 

importance. I went according to appointment, 
taking with me such documents as the case seemed 
to require. These I laid before him, at the same time 
relating to him all that had transpired, and answer- 
ing such questions as he chose to ask. When I had 
finished I said to him “ Now if you want my advice I 
am prepared to give it.” He replied, “ No, I don’t 
need any one’s advice. It is very clear to me what 
I ought to do.” Immediately he put on his hat 
and invited me to go with him to the office where his 
will was deposited ; and in less than an hour he had 
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executed a codicil to the same, changing his bequest 
from theTractand Publication Society to the Sweden- 
borg Publishing Association. At the same time he 
wrote and handed me an order directing the Trustees 
of that Society to deliver to B. F. Barrett all the 
bonds he had entrusted to them. I was quite sure 
this would not be done without some correspond- 
ence ; and I said, “ Now I have laid before you the 
precise facts as accurately as it is possible for me to 
do. But I wish you to obtain from the other parties 
all the information you can; and if you get from 
them anything essentially different from what I have 
told you I only ask that you will let me know what 
it is and I will furnish you with all the evidence you 
may require.” 

It happened as I had no doubt it would. The 
Trustees of the Publication Society refused to deliver 
to me the bonds that the gentleman's order called 
for ; and a correspondence began which was kept up 
for more than six months. 

The result was that the gentleman proceeded to 
make a new will in which he introduced the clause 
forbidding any officer of the Swedenborg Publishing 
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Association to belong to the General Convention, 
under penalty of the Association forfeiting all right 
and interest in his bequest. 

Looking back at the 'struggles of our Swedenborg 
Publishing Association in its infancy, its paucity of 
friends and funds, and the opposition it had to en- 
counter from nominal Newchurchmen, and viewing 
these in connection with the work it has since accom- 
plished, the funds that have flowed into its treasury 
without solicitation, and the confidence and esteem it 
has won from nearly all parties, we cannot doubt that 
it had a mission to perform ; and it is easy to trace 
the finger of Providence through its whole history, 
and to see that the Divine love and guardianship 
have accompanied it from its very inception. 
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XVIII. 

How the Swedenborg Publishing Association 
Prospered. 

For the first few years of its existence the Sweden- 
borg Publishing Association accomplished but little. 
And what time I devoted to its interests was given 
gratuitously, for it could afford to pay me no salary. 
But immediately upon the decease of the gentleman 
referred to in the last chapter, by whose bequest our 
Society began to receive a small income, the idea of 
the Swedenborg Library dawned upon me ; and very 
soon the whole plan of the work mapped itself out in 
my mind without any apparent effort on my part. 
Shortly after, volume I was compiled and pub- 
lished, and received with great favor by Newchurch- 
men generally. This was succeeded by four or five 
other volumes of the series as funds were supplied ; 
but the work proceeded very slowly until 1880 — 
nearly a year intervening between the issues. Yet 
every volume was favorably noticed by the periodical 
press, and was more warmly welcomed than the pre- 
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About this time funds in aid of our work began to 
come in from unexpected quarters, and in wholly un- 
looked for amounts. I was then promised a mod- 
erate salary from our Board of Managers ( I had 
previously received less than $100.00 a year) in case 
sufficient funds should come in to warrant it, and at 
the same time to prosecute our work vigorously. 
Within the next eighteen months the compilation 
and publication of all the other volumes of the 
Swedenborg Library series were completed. And 
from that time to the present (July 1890) I 
have been constantly and very busily occupied 
with the work of the Swedenborg Publishing Asso- 
ciation. 

Since the date of its organization this Association 
has published about thirty volumes of New-Church 
works, some eight or ten of which were written by 
myself. The purpose in the preparation of all these 
works has been to present the truths of the New 
Church in a simple and intelligible form, and with 
such arguments and illustrations as the average 
reader ran readily appreciate. And how well this 
purpose has been realized is shown by the hundreds 
of letters I have received from persons who have 
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become interested in the doctrines of heaven by first 
reading some of our books. 

Of these publications more than 50,000 volumes 
have been sold, and several thousands have been 
given away (1890). Some of them have gone into all 
parts of the world where the English language is 
spoken. Our Association has also sent free to 68,200 
ministers, a copy of one of its publications, “ Progres- 
sive Thought on Great Subjects ; ” in consequence 
of which many of these ministers, as shown by letters 
I have received from them, have become interested 
readers and receivers of the heavenly doctrines. Its 
Swedenborg Library series has gone into 248 public 
libraries in this country and in Canada; and over 
9000 copies of its largest work, “ The Science of Cor- 
respondences Elucidated,” have been sent free to 
ministers by the Connecticut New-Church Associa- 
tion — the books being furnished for that purpose at 
cost of manufacture; and some 10,000 of our smaller 
works, furnished on the same terms, have been sent 
by the same Association free to ministers. In 
addition to condensing Swedenborg’s voluminous 
writings into twelve small volumes (“The Sweden- 
borg Library,”) giving their substance in a form well 
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suited to the popular need, and in about one-tenth the 
compass of the unabridged works, our Swedenborg 
Publishing Association has taken the lead in the 
inauguration of low prices for New-Church literature. 

Some ten or eleven years ago it reduced the price 
of its own publications fifty per cent . Since that 
time nearly all other New-Church books published in 
this country have been greatly reduced in price, their 
sales largely increased, and the dissemination of the 
New truths thereby greatly promoted. 

In addition to this it has published and given away 
many thousand tracts and leaflets of which it has 
taken no account; and has caused the establishment 
(by offering sets of its books at greatly reduced 
prices) of more than fifty free New-Church libraries, 
numbering from twenty to thirty-six volumes each. 

These facts are very gratifying to the members and 
friends of the Swedenborg Publishing Association, and 
I should think would be to all true lovers of the 
doctrines of heaven. 

While I claim to myself no merit and ask no com- 
mendation on account of them, I take pleasure in re- 
cording them, as they indicate in a striking manner 
the favor with which Divine Providence has all along 
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looked upon our Association, the support He has 
moved the hearts of so many people to render it, and 
His virtual approval, therefore, of the teaching which 
so many in the New-Church organization have re- 
garded as unsound and mischievous. 

Another providential circumstance, yet more 
striking and quite as significant as those already 
recorded, remains to be mentioned. 

Two years ago (June, 1888) I received a daily 
paper from Joliet, 111 ., containing a copy of the will 
of Martin C. Bissell, of that city, a Newchurchman 
with whom I had been in occasional correspondence 
for several years. 

Among other bequests contained in this will was 
an annuity to our Swedenborg Publishing Associa- 
tion of $1200.00 a year for the term of twenty years, 
and then, should the Association still continue in 
active operation, the sum of $30,000.00 more — this 
latter to be paid out of the $60,000.00 bequeathed by 
the testator to the General Convention. Some eight 
or nine years previously Mr. Bissell had expressed, 
in one of his letters to me, his deep interest in the 
work our Association was doing, and intimated his in- 
tention of some day doing something to aid us finan- 
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daily. In the same letter he made particular inquiry 
about our Association — its organization, objects, 
methods, etc., to all of which inquiries I returned a 
prompt answer, sending him at the same time some 
books and other printed documents which he- had 
not before received. This was the only intimation of 
his intention that I remember to have had from him, 
until I received the printed copy of his will. 

No &vent in the whole history of our Association 
touched me more deeply than did this. It seemed 
like a distinct expression of the Divine approval of 
our work, and my heart was filled with gratitude to 
Him who had watched and guided our little institu- 
tion, and enabled us to do that on which He could 
smile so benignantly. And I cannot doubt that the 
same Divine Providence which has so graciously 
watched over and provided for our Association in the 
past will be with it in time to come, and will guide 
and bless its work. 
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XIX. 

What Led to the Establishment of The New Christianity. 

9 

I should not leave unmentioned the circumstances 
which led to the establishment of The New Chris- 
tianity, a paper which was started nearly three 
years ago under the auspices and by the direction 
of our Publishing Association — circumstances inti- 
mately connected with my view of the New Church 
and forming a part of my personal history. 

In June, 1886, I read a paper before the Conference 
of New-Church ministers in Brooklyn, New York, on 
“ A Solution of the Problem involved in Ministerial 
Converts,” which was soon after published by our 
Swedenborg Publishing Association under the title 
of “ The Bible or the Creed ?” Near the commence- 
ment of this paper I said : “ Since I commenced the 
study of this New Theology, especially within the 
last thirty years, I have been repeatedly applied to 
for advice on this subject by parties immediately in- 
terested; and for twenty-five years or more I have 
said to ministers thus situated substantially this : If 

you look to the Lord Jesus Christ with a sincere de- 
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sire to know His will and to be led by Him, I cannot 
doubt but He will enlighten you and make your 
path of duty plain on this as on all other questions ; 
and you will then need no other counselor. Yet I 
am not unwilling to give you my opinion — yes, my 
advice, since you have been led to ask it. I would 
say, then: Remain just where you are so long as 
your people are desirous or willing that you should, 
and you can be to them a medium of good and truth, 
and so help them on the way to heaven. Preach the 
truth as you understand it, and as you think your 
hearers are able to receive it, confirming what you 
teach by Scripture, reason, analogy, human experi- 
ence, and the known and accepted laws of our mental 
and moral constitution; but make no direct assault 
upon the old dogmas as laid down in the creeds, and 
(for the present, at least) make no mention of Swe- 
denborg or the New Church, as this would at once 
alarm your congregation, close their minds against 
all further instruction from you, drive you from your 
pulpit, and destroy your possible future usefulness in 
your denomination. Remain where you are, but ex- 
ercise due prudence and discretion. You doubtless 

know how intense and widespread is the existing 
12 
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prejudice against the name of Swedenborg ; and you 
know, too, how little the great mass of the laity are 
to blame for this. Therefore do not shock their pre- 
judices or alarm their fears by any mention of his 
name at present. Teach them the truth as the Lord 
enables you to perceive it, and as you think your 
hearers can understand and receive it. Endeavor to 
carry the spirit and life of the New Jerusalem, as well 
as its light, into your pulpit teachings and your pas- 
toral work ; and thus strive to win the affections of 
your people, and by slow degrees to educate them 
out of the old and depressing darkness into the new 
and rejoicing light.” 

And in almost every instance this advice has been 
accepted and followed ; and the result has in every in- 
stance proved satisfactory, and left in my own mind 
not the slightest doubt of the propriety of the course 
I advised. 

My argument in support of this counsel was 
based on reason, Scripture, the experience of many 
ministers who have for years pursued with great 
spiritual benefit to their peoples the very course here 
advised, and the plain and indisputable teaching of 
our heaven illumined scribe. 
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44 The Bible ? or the Creed ? ” was cordially wel- 
comed by many intelligent Newchurchmen. Dr. 
John Ellis was so much impressed with its truth, and 
with the importance of its suggestions to ministers at 
this time, that he begged me to add it (somewhat 
abbreviated) as an Appendix to 44 Progressive 
Thought/’ etc., a large edition of which he had re- 
quested us to publish and send to ministers chiefly at 
his expense. This request was gladly complied 
with. And not long after the publication and circu- 
lation of this pamphlet containing my 44 Friendly 
Suggestions to Ministers” there appeared in the New- 
Church Messenger an editorial under the caption of 
44 A Disavowal.” In this the editor not only con- 
demns my 44 Suggestions to Ministers,” but quotes, 
without a word of disapproval, passages, from some of 
the most bigoted Old-Church journals. Knowing 
that the readers of the Messenger could not fail to re- 
ceive from this editorial a very unfavorable as well as 
false impression, both of myself and our Publishing 
Association, I felt that a reply from me was called 
for — that the interests of the New-Church cause 
clearly demanded it. Accordingly, I wrote and sent 
at once to the Messenger a calm and temperate re- 
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sponse to the editorial referred to.* But my re- 
sponse was refused admission, and was promptly 
returned to me ; and along with it was returned a 
brief report of the latest quarterly proceedings of the 
Swedenborg Publishing Association. The meaning 
of this was very plain — it was a virtual excommuni- 
cation, so far as that lay in the Messenger editor’s 
power. Thus we were compelled to establish a 
paper of our own, else have no channel through 
which we could say a word to the New-Church pub- 
lic or even report the doings of our Association. 

The New Christianity has been very favorably 
received by liberal minds both inside and outside of 
the New-Church organization and has received the 
highest commendation from estimable and very in- 
telligent persons. This is shown by the extracts 
from numerous letters, some of which have appeared 
in nearly every issue of the paper. And it is partic- 
ularly gratifying as showing the growth of a 
broader, freer, and more catholic spirit among 
Christians of every denomination. We have on our 
list of subscribers more than a hundred ministers not 



* See Appendix A — “ A Response from Mr. Barrett.” 
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professedly of the New Church, yet reading our books 
with interest, and teaching the new truths to their 
people as they are able to receive them; in other 
words, pursuing precisely the course recommended 
in my “Suggestions to Ministers. ,, And no doubt 
there are hundreds of other ministers in our country 
who are pursuing the very same course. 

The Messenger and those who agree with it think 
that these ministers are pursuing a dishonest course, 
and would therefore advise them to immediately 
withdraw from their respective denominations; or do 
what would be equivalent, publicly announce to 
their several congregations that they have received 
and were teaching them the doctrines of the New 
Church as revealed through Swedenborg. To me 
this seems most unwise and injudicious advice.* 



* See Appendix B. 
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XX. 

Conclusion . 

I find no words of my own with which to write a 
fitting conclusion to this short sketch, so abruptly 
terminated, of my father’s life. But I would that I 
could draw aside the veil and give to those who read 
any just conception of the warm and loving heart 
that for so many years cheered, upheld, and com- 
forted those who knew him best. In this desire I 
believe I shall be pardoned if I throw as a handful 
of flowers across these last pages a few of his own 
loving words, culled from a large number written for 
various occasions. 



CHRISTMAS DAY, 1857. 

Written for the Children to Recite in Presenting their Mother with a Basket 
0/ Flowers . 

O mother dear, to thee we bring 
Our little Christmas offering 

Of fresh and fragrant flowers ; 

Faint emblems of that heavenly love, 

Which from our Saviour, God above, 

Flows through thy heart to ours. 
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Faint emblems : — For these flowers fair 
Will waste their fragrance on the air, 

Their beauty, too, will flee ; 

But love like thine knows no decay, 

More strong and sweet it grows each day — 
So may ours grow for thee. 



TO HIS WIFE ON HER BIRTHDAY. 

Presenting her with a little Secretary or Writing-desk. 

Thank the Lord, my Lizzie dear, 

For strengthening thee another year, 

To bear the ills which daily fall 
As if they were not ills at all. 

For giving thee to see and know 
Just what’s the wisest thing to do 
In all th’ emergencies of Life — 

Just how to be a splendid wife. 

A mother tender, loving, true, 

Sweet sister, watchful grandma, too : — 
For helping thee — that’s the new birth — 
To live the life of heaven on earth ; 

For teaching thee to be content, 

And show us how a life that's spent 
In constant little deeds of love 
Brings its own blessing from above ; 

For helping thee thy house to make 
More than a palace for His sake, 

Who gave — and still forever gives — 
Himself to every soul that lives ; — 
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To fill each room with sunshine bright 
Always — as if there were no night — 

And bringing, e’en in winter time, 

A warmth of more than tropic clime. 

For helping thee in somber hours 
Diffuse a fragrance as of flowers, — 

Some spiritual forget-me-not, 

Making our home a hallowed spot. 

For all of these thy thanks are due, — 

And for this secretary, too, — 

To Him whose service is heaven’s bliss. 

That’s all — Accept the birthday kiss. 

Grey-Beard. 



TO HIS WIFE ON HER SIXTY-NINTH BIRTHDAY. 

How beautiful is the Jacqueminot rose ! 

How lovely and fragrant and fair ! 

And the lily, too, wherever it grows, 

With its perfume sweetens the air. . 

But once there grew on the Kennebec’s banks 
A modest and sweet little flower, 

Which neither the rose nor the lily outranks 
In loveliness e’en for one hour. 

’Twas a wonderful flower! for the longer it grew, 

The more fragrant and fair it became : 

And in the Lamb’s book of life, if the Gospel is true, 
You’ll find written that sweet flower’s name. 

His wife had received from a dear friend a very 
beautiful Jacqueminot rose-bush, which doubtless 
suggested the first line of this little poem. 
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TO ONE OF HIS DAUGHTERS ON HER EIGHTEENTH 
BIRTHDAY. 

Presenting her with a Gold Watch. 

Just eighteen years ago to-day 
A little angel from above 
Came down on earth awhile to stay, 

And make it brighter with her love. 

And from that hour this world has seemed 
More fair and fragrant than before, 

And on our path new light has streamed 
As ’twere through heaven’s open door. 

In love to thee, our daughter dear, 

And gratitude to our dear Lord, 

Whom thou to us hast brought more near, 

And made more sweet His precious Word, 

This little gift — a watch and chain — 

Your mother and myself bestow : 

Keep it in memory of us twain, 

And Him from whom all blessings flow. 



TO ONE OF HIS DAUGHTERS ON HER NINETEENTH 
BIRTHDAY. 

Presenting a Gold Thimble. 

Nineteen joyous, happy years, 

Bright with sunshine, void of fears, 

Bursts of laughter 
Following after 

Many a small cascade of tears. 
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Gladsome, cloudless, rosy hours, 

Strewed with life’s most fragrant flowers, 
Sweet as kisses 
Snatched from misses 
Just arrived from angels’ bowers. 



Nineteen ! — Just one third of mine, 
For I’m three times ten and nine; 
Never thought it 
When I bought it — 

Little golden thimble thine. 



If it fits — the little thimble — 
Fits thy precious finger nimble, 
Let it teach thee, 

I beseech thee, 

That of which it is the symbol. 



For there’s much in simple sewing, 
Much of wisdom that’s worth knowing : 
Hemming, stitching, 

How bewitching ! 

As you watch the fingers going. 



Thimbles, needles, stitches, thread, 
Have a meaning that is read 
By, above us, 

Those who love us, 

Watching round our board and bed. 

And we’re sewing all our lives ; 
Sewing garments for the skies, 
Robes of beauty 
If ’tis duty 

That our hearts most fondly prize. 
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Clothe thee, then, in linen white, 

Deck thy soul in garments bright : 
Shining graces 
Bright as faces 

That appear in realms of light. 

Stitch thy robe with threads of gold, 
Deeds of kindness — these will hold ; 
Threads of love 
From God above, 

Threads which break not nor grow old. 

Stitch thy life all through and through 
With the uses thou canst do ; 

Ever sewing, 

Ever growing, 

This will keep thy thimble new. 



TO HIS DAUGHTER ON HER TWENTY-SECOND 
BIRTHDAY. 

O the lovely days of the month of May ! 

When the fields and forests, of late so gray, 

Have donned their beautiful robes of green, 

More regal far than the robes of a queen ; 

When the voice of God is heard ’mong the trees, 

In the songs of birds and the hum of bees ; 

When His presence is felt in the balmy air, 

And His smiles are visible everywhere ; 

When His love is revealed in the countless flowers 
That with beauty and fragrance so gladden the hours : 
— Oh ! the days of May are fair ! 

But once on a time there came up through the sod — 
Say, rather, came down out of Heaven from God — 

In the chill dreary March a little white flower, 

Sweet Alice they called it — with wondrous power 
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To sweeten and brighten and gladden and cheer 
The homes and the hearts of all it came near : 

In parlor or school-room, wherever it goes, 

It diffuses a fragrance more sweet than the rose ; 
For its breath is the living breath of the Lord, 
And its power the magical power of His Word 
— Of March then never despair. 



ANOTHER BIRTH-DAY POEM. 

In Varick Place, one summer morn, 

Just three and thirty years ago, 

A precious little child was born, 

With face so fair and eyes so bright — 
Beaming with a celestial light — 

With heaven’s own sunshine all aglow. 

And then and there were faintly heard, 

As if from out the upper spheres, 

Soft whispers, as of leaves wind stirred — 

A rustling as of angels* wings, 

A song like that a seraph sings 
To the rapt soul that kneels and hears, — 

Foretelling of a gladsome day 
Whose rosy dawn had just begun ; 

A life more sweet than new-mown hay, — 

Of fragrance, when the full-blown flower, 
As promised at the natal hour, 

Should spread its petals to the sun. 

That bud’s not yet completely blown ; 

That dawn not yet has reached its noon ; 

But sweeter has the flower grown, 

And brighter yet the advancing day, 
Dispensing joy along its way. 
Foreshadowing yet a richer boon. 
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The angels now are nearer drawn, 

Their voices more distinctly heard ; 

The rustle of their wings is gone, 

Or, rather, say their wings are grown — 
Their power to soar more clearly shown 
Through prompt obedience to God’s Word. 



Their call, so clear, to undertake 
The Master’s work on earth to do, 

To soothe and cheer the hearts that ache, 
To heal the sick wherever found, 

To lift the lowly from the ground 
To seek a balm for every wound, 
And scatter blessings all around — 
This call is heard, and heeded, too. 



Darling, on this, thy natal day, 

Accept the offering that we bring, 

Of hearts that now and ever pray 

For God’s good Spirit thee to guide, 
To do His will whate’er betide ; — 
So may thy life His praises sing. 



CHRISTMAS, 1880. 

From countless belfries on this day 
The Christmas chimes are ringing, 
And many tongues of old and young 
The Christmas hymns are singing. 



In churches bright with evergreen 
Are tens of thousands kneeling, 

And uttering words of thanks and praise 
For God’s sublime revealing. 
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And yet how few of all the throngs 
That woke this Christmas morn, 
And joined to-day in rapturous songs 
That Christ the Lord was born, — 

Have ever witnessed in their hearts 
The birth that’s from above — 

The real advent of the Lord, 

Of true, unselfish love ; — 

A love that finds its chief delight 
In doing , serving , blessing — 

Like His whose greatest glory is 
In giving , not possessing. 



To conclude the extract from Tennyson quoted in the Chicago 
Advance's Notice of Garfield , September 22 , 1881. 

And higher still ’bove earthly things, 

As rise the stars when day is gone 
And damps and chills of night come on, 

He rises as on angel’s wings. 

For, prostrate by that demon’s gun, 

He lay for weeks without complaint, 

In pain, but patient as a saint, 

With courage, cheerfulness, and trust — 

The sure inheritance of the just — 

And meekly prayed, “ God’s will be done.” 

And so by suffering weeks eleven, 

He wins the noblest martyr’s crown, , 

Then lays his life supremely down, 

But lifts the nation nearer heaven. 
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TO ELIZABETH ; FROM HER HUSBAND, B. F. BAR- 
RETT, ON THEIR GOLDEN WEDDING DAY * 

Just fifty years ago to-day, 

When skies were bright and fair, 

We clasped each other by the hand 
And humbly knelt in prayer ; 

And promised, With the help of God, 

During our earthly life, 

To live in love and trust together 
As husband and as wife. 

Our union, crowned with richest gifts, 

Has ne’er a blight received, 

But with each year more blissful grown 
Than we had e’er conceived : — 

Such gifts as parents highest prize, 

Good children, numbering seven ; 

Four — thank the Lord — are still on earth, 

The other three in heaven. 

We’ve had our dark and cloudy days — 

Some days of gloom and sorrow ; 

But never doubted that God’s love 
Would shine out bright to-morrow ; 

Nor, that in sadness as in joy, 

In darkness as in light, 

His sovereign help was ever nigh 
To mould our souls aright ; — 

Striving to purge away the dross 
And cleanse our hearts from sin, 

That He who suffered on the cross 
Might freely enter in. 



* Written in his 82d year. 
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For all we’ve suffered and enjoyed 
We’ll bless His name for aye, 

And thank Him that we’ve lived to see 
This Golden Wedding Day ; 

Thank Him that now, for fifty years, 

We’ve walked along together, 

And cheered and held each other up 
Through rough and stormy weather ; 

Thank Him for blessings numberless, 

For faith and hope and love, 

And for all on earth that has drawn our souls 
To nobler things above. 

And now our limbs are feeble grown, 

Our locks are silvery white, 

And we wait the loving Master’s call 
To bid this world good-night, — 

A cheerful, not a sad, good night; 

For in the realms above 
There’s a brighter light than our mid-day sun’s, 
A light from the Sun that’s Love. 

Small and dim grow the things of earth, 

Its cares, too, somewhat lighter, 

While the things of heaven increase in worth 
And are daily growing brighter. 

So close have we come to that shining shore 
Where angel choirs are singing, 

That even now we can almost hear 
The chimes of heaven ringing. 

Then let us to-day renew the pledge 
Which at our wedding we gave, 

And trust to the boundless love of God 
To unite us beyond the grave. 
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A Response from Mr . Barrett . 

Editor of the Messenger: — Allow me the privilege 
of saying a few words in response to your “ Disavowal ” in 
your paper of February 9th. You are right in saying that 
the New-Church General Convention is in no way respon- 
sible for Mr. Barrett’s teachings or doings, since he is not 
a member of that body. But both you and Mr. Wright 
are greatly mistaken, or I am, when you say that all the 
ministers at the Conference before which my paper (“ Sug- 
gestions to Ministers”) was read last June, condemned or 
were opposed to its teachings. That paper was not read 
to the ministers with any expectation or desire of obtain- 
ing for it their endorsement, but (as I stated at the meet- 
ing) for the sole purpose of getting their friendly criticisms, 
and the strongest objections to its teachings which they had 
to offer — for I had intended to publish it. And you will 
remember that, in my few remarks which closed the dis- 
cussion, I expressed myself as agreeably surprised and 
much gratified that my paper had met with so much favor. 
The discussion was animated, but friendly throughout ; but 
by far the.solidest arguments and ablest speeches offered 
on that occasion were (as I construed them) in support 
rather than in opposition to the essay; for several speakers 
had not a word, as I remember, to say against it, but fully 
and ably exposed the (to me) singular feebleness and 
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inappositeness of the criticisms of the first two or three 
speakers who opposed it. And I availed myself of the 
earliest possible opportunity to thank (as I did most cordi- 
ally) one of those speakers for his admirable speech, and 
his thorough exposure of the lameness and lack of solidity 
and force of some of the criticisms that had been offered. 
And he received my thanks with a pleasant smile, and 
without the slightest intimation that he was opposed to the 
teaching of my essay. 

That the ecclesiastical or governing element in the Gene- 
ral Convention is opposed to the policy commended in 
my pamphlet, is undoubtedly true ; but there is good reason 
to believe that a large majority of the most thoughtful, 
intelligent, and independent lay members of that body are 
decidedly in favor of it. It may not be irrelevant to state in 
this connection that the gentleman who conceived and sug- 
gested to me the idea of sending “ Progressive Thought 99 
to all the ministers is, and has been these many years, a 
member of the General Convention ; and few, if any, in 
that body are more deserving than he of honor and love 
for their devotion to our cause, or for valuable service 
rendered. The same gentleman also made it a condition 
that my pamphlet, “ The Bible? or the Creed?” should 
be sent as an appendix to Mr. Ravlin's book ; and he saw 
and read the whole of it in proof, and cordially approved 
of it as printed in the “ Appendix.” It is a fact of 
some significance, and one worth stating in this connec- 
tion, that much of the largest part of the funds required to 
meet the expense of this enterprise was freely contributed 
by members of the General Convention. 

Another fact. Before a single copy of the book in ques- 
tion was sent to ministers, the plan and purpose were com- 
municated to two (and only two) esteemed ministers in the 
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General Convention, both of whom had read the book and 
pamphlet in their separate form. One of these ministers 
cordially approved of the plan, and could not see a word 
in my pamphlet that he would wish omitted or altered ; 
and the other was much pleased with the plan, and did not 
offer the slightest objection. 

And still another worth mentioning. Three years ago I 
was conversing with an intelligent minister (not a professed 
Newchurchman, yet believing and teaching the new doc- 
trines to a flourishing congregation, who gladly accepted 
his teachings), and the esteemed President of the Conven- 
tion’s Theological School was present. And from him I 
learned that the other gentleman suggested the “ Corres- 
pondence School,” which had been established in Boston 
not long before. In the course of conversation, I asked 
the President aforesaid what advice their School gave 
to ministers (for they were then in correspondence with 
several) about continuing with or withdrawing from their 
respective denominations, when they had received the 
New-Church doctrines? His answer was: 4 ‘We give no 
advice on that subject, but leave every minister in freedom 
to do about that as seems to him right and best under 
the circumstances.” (See my ‘ ‘ Suggestions ” in “Pro- 
gressive Thought,” page hi, and compare with this sensi- 
ble answer — for so I have ever regarded it.) Now, if there 
be anything essentially wrong, dishonest, or Jesuitical in a 
minister’s remaining in his old organization and preaching 
there the new doctrines, would the President of your Theo- 
logical School have given the answer he did? 

I mention these things simply as facts pertinent to the 
present discussion, and not because I desire to throw upon 
the Convention, or individual members thereof, any of the 
responsibility for the act you “disavow.” I am quite 
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willing to bear the entire responsibility of that act myself, 
feeling sure that it was right and proper, and will prove 
useful in a high degree ; and not doubting but that it meets 
the approval of the angels in heaven and of the Divine 
Master himself. 

You say that my pamphlet, “The Bible? or the Creed ?” 
was “condemned by the New- Church Reading Circle , as 
advising what was essentially dishonest.’ ’ My reply to the 
criticisms of that little monthly, and also to the editor’s 
explanations of “True Christian Religion,” n. 784, have 
both been for some months in a printed form ; and as yet 
I have seen no rejoinder to either, and doubt if there will 
be any. But I should be much pleased if you would trans- 
fer to your columns brother Eby’s criticisms of my pam- 
phlet, and his exegesis of No. 784, and my reply to the 
same. My impression is, that most of your intelligent 
readers would be surprised — possibly grieved, as I am told 
some of our Western Convention brethren were — at the 
tenor of his criticisms and exegesis. But I shall be happy 
to send gratis the pamphlet containing my printed reply to 
any one who may care to see it. 

You further say, that “ Swedenborg himself pursued a 
course directly opposite ” to that I have advised. Here, 
again, I am compelled to differ from you. The teaching 
of my pamphlet is, I insist, in strict accord with that of 
“ True Christian Religion,” n. 784, and with Swedenborg’s 
own practice. He taught the truth as the Lord enlight- 
ened and enabled him, calling no man and no body of men 
master. Surely, I have nowhere counseled ministers to do 
differently; for if they learn the truth by reading his 
books, is it not the Lord who shows it to them ? — who 
gives them the needed desire for it, and has provided the 
vehicle for its transmission ? And he never withdrew from 
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the Lutheran Church while proclaiming the new truths. 
Was it dishonest in him to remain in the old organization ? 
And has he anywhere in his writings asked or intimated 
that those who receive these truths should separate them- 
selves from their respective denominations? Prof. Parsons 
has justly remarked : “ Swedenborg, while recognizing the 
fact that the New Church was then instituted, . . . neither 
left his own church, nor uttered one word, nor did one thing 
to advise, or suggest to those with whom the New Church 
then was, to leave their church, or begin in any way a 
separate organization.” 

I am charged with “ advising what is essentially dishon- 
est.” I repel the charge as altogether unjust. No Protest- 
ant minister ever promises at the time of his ordination., 
either directly or by implication, that he will never believe 
or preach the Gospel except as formulated in the creed he 
has subscribed ; but — supposing him to be an honest man 
and fit to preach at all — he means to do his duty as a min- 
ister of Christ to the utmost of his ability : and his first and 
highest duty is, to draw from the Divine Word by all the 
aids within his reach, the highest and purest form of truth 
he can ; and if it illumines, warms and blesses his own soul, 
he should offer it to the flock over which he has been placed 
as shepherd, not doubting but it will do the same for their 
souls as it has done for his ; and not caring nor stopping to 
inquire whether it be according to the formulated creed or 
not, holding firmly by the two acknowledged and funda- 
mental Protestant principles, namely, the supremacy of the 
Scriptures, and the right of private judgment. If the JBible 
is held to be above the man-made creed, to which is the 
minister’s supreme allegiance due? And is he to be 
charged with “ dishonesty,” or with “ inveigling ” (which 
Webster says means “ to persuade to something evil by de- 
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ceptive arts’ ’ ) truth 1 * in to his people’s acceptance, ’ ’ because, 
for reasons which seem to him sufficient, he withholds from 
them, the name of the commentator that has helped him to 
give them better food and higher help than they had bar- 
gained for — themselves being the judges ? 

The course I advise is also called “ Jesuitical ” by some 
of your contemporaries ; but not one of my critics seems 
to know that the very essence of Jesuitism is the lust of 
spiritual dominion for a selfish or denominational purpose 
— the eagerness to build up and strengthen one’s own re- 
ligious organization by the tearing down or weakening of 
others. But is there the slightest appearance of anything of 
this kind in my “ Suggestions to Ministers ” ? So far from 
it, the aim and tendency of my advice is, to infuse the new 
light and life into all existing organizations without any 
disturbance of their present discipline or polity, and thus 
to revive and strengthen and bless them all. As I am not 
connected with any ecclesiastical body, it would be difficult 
to conjecture what motive I could have in assuming the 
role of a Jesuit, or in counseling ministers generally to do 
so. 

That a loud and fierce howl against me on account of my 
“ Suggestions to Ministers,” should be raised by some of 
your contemporaries, is not at all surprising. The religious 
press is, for the most part, owned and controlled by eccle- 
siastical bodies; and the editors in the employ of these 
bodies are usually of that class who are most imbued with 
the ecclesiastical spirit, most ready to defend the dogmas 
of their own denomination, and to wage war upon every 
one and every thing that threatens to overthrow or modify 
their dogmas. The howl recently sent up by some of these 
editors on account of my “ Suggestions” was to be expected; 
for they see that the policy I commend, and which is 
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already in pretty successful operation, is likely to open the 
eyes of the people, and let in the light more effectually than 
could any other. But the broad-minded and progressive 
ministers of the various denominations make no objection 
to my “ Suggest ions.’ ’ I have received, within the last 
few months, in the neighborhood of a hundred letters and 
postal cards from ministers, and only six of the whole num- 
ber have expressed condemnation of my policy. And these 
seemed full of the draconic spirit. One of them is sure 
“the devil would be pleased,’ ’ were he to follow my sug- 
gestions. Another says: “ I saw the cloven foot before 
I had read the book half through, and at once committed 
it [the book, of course] to the flames.” Another closed by 
saying : “ We did have some of your brethren out here in 

some time ago, but they are about all dead now, 

thank the Lord.” And the religious papers you have quoted 
seem animated by a similar spirit. 

Pray tell me, is this the class of persons whose judgments 
on moral questions are to be valued, or whose criticisms or 
philippics deserve to be heeded ? And how widely different 
in tone and temper are the other fifteen-sixteenths of the 
letters I have received ! Their uniform character is seen in 
the few extracts from them appended to our last Annual 
Report. They are calm and elevated in tone, kind and 
courteous in manner, catholic and fraternal in spirit — 
generally expressing thanks for the book received, a desire 
for more of a similar kind, and a settled purpose to give 
the new theology a careful and thorough examination. 
The contrast between these two classes of ministers, if we 
may judge from their letters, is striking and significant : 
one class being well represented by the dragon which stood 
“ready to devour the child as soon as it was born,” and 
the other by “ the earth that helped the woman.” (Rev. 
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vii, 4, 16.) Surely the organized or professed New Church 
cannot intend, on the question now before us, to arrange 
itself on the side of the former of these classes. 

I wish the Messenger , being the representative of the 
General Convention, would tell us just how that body 
understands and interprets “True Christian Religion,” n. 
748. Does it accept the “ Western New-Church Union’s” 
interpretation of the passage, as given in its monthly organ 
for last December? Before my interpretation of it is con- 
demned as false or mistaken, it seems but just that some 
one who is authorized to speak for the Convention, should 
tell us how that body understands and interprets it. I 
should be glad if this question could be fully discussed in 
your columns in a kind and friendly way. 

B. F. Barrett. 



Germantown, Pa., Feb. 14, 1887. 
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One of the last works from Mr. Barrett’s pen, written 
in the eighty-fourth year of his age, was “ A Cloud of 
Independent Witnesses to the Truth, Value, Need, and 
Spiritual Helpfulness of Swedenborg’s Teachings.” It 
contains the testimony of more than a hundred ministers, 
representing no less than ten denominations, who show by 
their letters or writings how greatly they value the teach- 
ings of Swedenborg, and how immensely they and their 
people have been helped spiritually by these teachings. 
The work was warmly received and cordially commended 
by intelligent and liberal-minded Newchurchmen — both 
ministers and laymen — many of whom pronounced it the 
best work ever published to dissipate the prevailing pre- 
judice against the New Christianity, and invite all earnest 
seekers after the highest truths to a careful examination of 
the new revealings. It was spoken of as a very useful work 
by all the independent New-Church journals in our country, 
including The New Jerusalem Magazine , The New Chris- 
tianity , and The New Church Pacific ; and not a word of 
adverse criticism, nor a syllable of objection to the book, 
came from any quarter except from the New-Church Mes- 
senger. This paper considered it a bad book, and as 
counseling that which is “ essentially dishonest.” 

The charge was met by Mr. Barrett in the following 
article, which was published in The New Christianity . 

*93 
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The Proscribed Policy Vindicated. 

When a minister of any one of the denominations reads 
and accepts the New Christianity as expounded by Sweden- 
borg, what is the wise and proper course for him to pursue ? 
Three courses are open to him : — 

ist. He can quietly withdraw from his denomination 
and join (or not, as he thinks best) the New-Church organi- 
zation. 

2d. He can announce to his people his acceptance of the 
New-Church teachings, and allow them to dismiss or retain 
him as they may decide. 

3d. He may proceed with his blessed work, quietly and 
peaceably teaching the new truths to his people without 
any mention of Swedenborg or the New Church. 

Which of these courses is it wisest and best for him to 
adopt? or which would it seem to be his duty to adopt? 

Before answering this question, some well-known facts 
should be considered. Within the last fifteen years three 
or four of the more important works of Swedenborg have 
been sent to some 30,000 ministers in our country at their 
own request, the ministers themselves paying the cost of 
transportation ; and some of the smaller works have been 
sent to more than 80,000 of the American clergy. It is 
also known that some hundreds of these ministers have 
become full receivers of the heavenly doctrines and are 
quietly teaching them to their people, who generally 
receive them with joy and gladness. And there is reason 
to believe that there are not less than five thousand minis- 
ters in our country, possibly twice that number, who now 
accept and teach, to the great satisfaction of their hearers, 
the fundamental doctrines of the New Church. 

Now, if it is the duty of one of these ministers to with- 
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draw from his denomination, it is the duty of all of them. 
Think of these five thousand or more ministers voluntarily 
withdrawing from fields in which Providence has placed 
them, and where their services are so acceptable and so 
useful ! And what shall they do after they have withdrawn ? 
The organized New Church could not furnish a paying em- 
ployment for half a dozen of them, and they would be com- 
pelled to seek some other occupation for which they have 
little or no fitness, as a means of livelihood. Surely no 
sane man, not even the editor of the New- Church Messen- 
ger, would advise any such unreasonable, such absolutely 
idiotic course as this. 

And what of the wisdom or expediency of course No. 2 ? 
This is what we presume the Messenger editor would advise. 
Let us briefly consider. 

If the thousands of ministers who now receive the New- 
Church doctrines in greater or less degree of fullness, and 
are quietly teaching them to their people, should openly 
say to their several congregations, “ The doctrines we now 
believe and must henceforth preach are not those formulated 
in the creed you have subscribed, but are the doctrines 
taught in the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg/ * what 
would be the effect of such an announcement ? Why, in 
every congregation where there has hitherto been peace 
and harmony and a gradual learning of the new truths, 
there would at once arise disturbance, strife, and division. 
It could not be otherwise ; for the name of Swedenborg 
is associated in the minds of most of them with religious 
folly and fanaticism, and in the minds of some with a 
species of monomania. Some have made but slight progress 
in learning the new truths, and very few are yet sufficiently 
advanced to see the unity and harmony of them, and their 
agreement with reason and Scripture. Many facts, the 
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existence of which cannot be denied, would combine to 
sway the minds of the majority against the retention of their 
minister after such an announcement ; and by not one con- 
gregation in a hundred would he be retained, and if he 
were it would be by a bare majority. Thus would discord, 
strife, and division be produced where all had been unity, 
harmony, and peace. And this would be in direct violation 
of the plain teaching of the Writings. These tell us that a 
minister ought to search the Word — using, of course, all the 
helps to a right interpretation of it within his reach — to 
see if the doctrines of his church or creed be correct ; and 
if he finds they are not, he should reject them and accept 
and teach the truth, but take care to do it in such a way 
as not to disturb his congregation or church, 

“ Doctrinals,” says Swedenborg, “ are not true because 
men of eminence in the church have said so. . . . When 
this exploration of the Word is made from the affection 
of truth, the man is enlightened by the Lord to perceive 
what is true, and is confirmed therein according to the 
good in which he is principled. If these truths [found 
by searching] disagree with the doctrinals [or creed of his 
denomination] let him take care not to disturb the church." 
A. C. 6047. 

No teaching could be plainer than this. Every minister 
knows perfectly well that, on account of the intense but 
blind prejudice against Swedenborg in nearly every Chris- 
tian community, he could not announce his acceptance 
of this man’s revealings without causing more or less dis- 
turbance in his society and denomination. By such an- 
nouncement, therefore, he violates the plain teaching of 
our heaven-illumined scribe. Nor is his offense one atom 
less grievous, nor his violation of peace and order less pal- 
pable, even though a majority of his society should agree 
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to retain him as their minister — a thing that would rarely 
happen. 

The third and only remaining course is that which we 
advise, and have for more than forty years advised as often 
as our counsel has been sought. It is, that a minister who 
receives the heavenly doctrines should remain right where 
he is as long as his people are glad or willing to have him, 
and quietly teach the new truths as they are able to receive 
them — pursuing a straight-forward, prudent, and judicious 
course, and making no mention of Swedenborg or the 
New Church until such time as he thinks he can do so 
without any disturbance in his society. See, now, if this 
course be not fully justified by the Word and the Writings. 

The Lord counsels his disciples to exercise prudence and 
circumspection. This, we are told, is what He means 
when He tells them to be “ prudent as serpents, and 
guileless as doves/ * (Matt, x, 16). And we read in the 
Arcana Ccelestia that “among the most ancient people, 
who were celestial, the serpent signified circumspection, 
and also the sensual principle by which they exercised 
circumspection, so as not to be harmed. It is in this 
sense that the Lord said to his disciples, ‘ Behold, I send 
you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves. Be ye, there- 
fore, prudent as serpents, and guileless as doves. 1 ” (A. C. 
I 97) > 

Prudence and circumspection, therefore, are Christian 
virtues. And are they not to be exercised by those who 
are called to proclaim the Gospel ? Does not the Lord 
himself counsel their exercise ? And what does circum- 
spection mean? “ Attention,” says Webster, “ to all the 
facts and circumstances of a case; caution; prudence.’ * 
And “ genuine charity consists in acting prudently , and for 
the sake of an end to promote good.” (A. C. 8120). 
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Now wherein does this teaching differ from the policy 
commended in “ Independent Witnesses ** and in my 
“ Suggestions to Ministers/* for which I was so promptly 
ruled out of the New Church by the editor of the New - 
Church Messenger ? And do not those who object to the 
course I advise, and who, in the pride (as it would seem) 
of self-derived intelligence counsel a different policy, 
manifest a culpable disregard of the Divine injunction to 
be “ prudent as serpents and guileless as doves?** 

But the policy I advise is called “deceitful** and “cun- 
ning; ** and “ the true men of the church,** says Sweden- 
borg, “ are so far removed from cunning that they utterly 
abhor it ; ** and “ what the wicked do from cunning and 
deceit they call prudence.** (A. C. 6655). True, but our 
opponents forget that there is a good as well as a bad 
cunning — a cunning that has good for its end, and is 
therefore wise and commendable. And it is needless to 
say that this is the kind of cunning which I commend. 

“ Pretense and cunning,” says Swedenborg, ** which have 
good for their end, whether it be the good of the neighbor 
or of a man *s country, or of the church, are prudence ; . . . 
but pretense and cunning which have evil for their end are 
not prudence but an artifice and deceit with which good 
cannot be conjoined.** (A. C. 3993). 

Now, if “ acting prudently ** is, as we are plainly taught, 
“genuine charity,** and if cunning which has for its end 
the good of the church is prudence, is it not strange, and 
a matter to be deeply regretted, that the editor of a leading 
New-Church paper should put himself on record as strongly 
opposed to the policy encouraged and advised in “ Inde- 
pendent Witnesses *’ — the very policy commended in the 
Writings which this editor professes to revere? 

Moreover, Swedenborg tells us, in his last great work, in 
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what way or by what instrumentality the heavenly doctrines 
revealed through him will be diffused among the people on 
earth — the very way, be it observed, so fully illustrated by 
the facts recorded in “Independent Witnesses.** 

“The descent of the New Jerusalem, that is, the New 
Church, ’* he says, “cannot take place in a moment, but 
only as the falsities of the former church are removed. 
For what is new cannot enter wjiere falsities have been 
ingenerated, until these have been eradicated ; and this 
will take place by means of the clergy [that is through them 
as instruments], and thus with the laity/ * T. C. R. 784. 

And this process has been going on rapidly for the last 
ten or fifteen years, as shown by copious extracts from 
ministers* letters in “ Independent Witnesses.* * And what 
possible interpretation of this passage can be given, 
which makes it disagree with the recorded and well known 
facts, and with the policy so sternly proscribed by the 
Messenger ? 

The Messenger regards it as wrong and immoral for a 
minister “ occupying a denominational pulpit,’* and “ pro- 
fessedly expounding the doctrines of Christianity from that 
denominational standpoint/ * to preach the doctrines of the 
New Church without telling his people that he is teaching 
them the New Christianity. But wherein lies the wrong? 
The minister was not ordained to preach Calvinism or 
Lutheranism or Wesleyism, but the gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. His supreme allegiance, therefore, is due to 
this gospel as the Spirit enables him to understand it, and 
not to any man-made creed. And if he is teaching his 
people a better gospel than that they had bargained for, 
and they are well satisfied, why should he disturb their 
peace or shock their prejudices by the needless announce- 
ment of an unwelcome fact ? Would such a step be an act 
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of “ genuine charity ?** — the exercise of that prudence and 
circumspection which the Lord enjoins ? 

“We do not believe, ** continues our critic, “ that there 
is a religious society in the Old Church which would tolerate 
for one moment that their minister should claim the right 
to follow this advice,* * that is, the advice which the Mes - 
senger condemns as “ essentially dishonest.** On the con- 
trary we believe — yes, are quite sure — that the wisest, best, 
and most progressive element in every religious society 
would heartily approve of his following this advice. They 
would say to him, “Go on as you have been going, and 
quietly teach the new truths until the entire society shall 
have learned them and become imbued with their heavenly 
spirit.** Only the bigots would refuse to tolerate him. 
And whose judgment does the Messenger most respect, 
that of the bigots or that of the liberals? — that which 
aims at peace and progress, or that which tends to strife 
and division? If the latter, then the editor shows an utter 
disregard of the teaching in A. C. 6047. 

It is needless to say more (though much more might be 
said) in vindication of the policy so sternly proscribed by 
the Messenger . That policy, when carefully considered, 
is seen to be most reasonable, wise, and just, and in perfect 
accord with the teaching of Scripture and of the divinely 
authorized Writings. It is the policy which hundreds of 
the best ministers in all the denominations — and their 
number will soon be counted by thousands — are steadily 
pursuing at this time; and they have the witness of 
the Spirit in their own souls that what they are doing 
is not “essentially dishonest,” but wise, prudent, and 
essentially righteous. It is a policy by which the new 
and precious truths, of heaven are being disseminated 
among the people a hundred times as fast as by the 
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direct agency of all the professedly New- Church periodi- 
cals and missionaries — though we would by no means 
discourage or disparage the work of these. And does 
not the fact that some hundreds of thousands of volumes 
of New-Church works have been sent free to ministers in 
our country, and thankfully received by them, within the 
last few years, plainly enough stamp this policy with, the 
Divine approval ? 

There are several other mistakes in the Messenger's 
notice of “ Independent Witnesses, ” but as they are 
quite subordinate to the one we have here examined, we 
pass them without further notice — only adding that they all 
appear to be the legitimate offspring of a mistaken idea of 
the nature and whereabout of the New Church, and of the 
editor’s attitude toward the Swedenborg Publishing Asso- 
ciation and the freedom and catholicity which it represents 
and advocates. 



B. F. B. 
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